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The Transportation 


Problem —A Chicago Illustration 


The advocacy by the railroads of increased regula- 
tion of their competitors has called forth from various 
sources, as has been pointed out in the Railway Age, 
the suggestion that the solution of the nation’s trans- 
portation problem is to be found, not in increased 
regulation of other means of transportation, but in 
reduced regulation of the railroads. This raises ques- 
tions as to whether those who propose a reduction of 
railway regulation are really in favor of it, and, if so, 
as to how much and in what ways they are in favor 
of reducing regulation. 

The Chicago Tribune is an aggressive exponent of 
the view that regulation of railways should be reduced, 
rather than that regulation of other means of transpor- 
tation should be increased. Will its editorial policies 
stand the test of consistency? Does it really favor a 
reduction of railway regulation? And if not, are others 
who say they favor it any more consistent? 


Bus Transportation “More Economical?” 


In an editorial published in its issue for January 23 
the Tribune referred to the bill pending in Congress 
for the regulation of interstate operation of motor 
buses, remarked that “if the bus is actually a more 
economical means of transportation than the passenger 
coach, the effort (to secure interstate regulation) is 
hardly deserving of praise,” and added: “Regulation 
of the railroads as at present practiced has resulted in 
the stifling of initiative on the part of railroad manage- 
ments, which in turn is to no small extent responsible 
for the present unfortunate condition of the railroads. 
The extension of the regulatory system to cover bus 
lines will reduce the bus companies to the same level 
of impotence. Bus service will suffer and the public, 
which has patronized the railroads’ competitors be- 
cause they were giving more satisfactory transporta- 
tion, will have to pay more for an inferior article. 
The railroads’ difficulties will not be solved by regulat- 
ing the bus companies, but by freeing the railroads of 
the evils of overregulation.” 

At the time this editorial was published there was 
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pending before the Illinois Commerce Commission a 
proceeding instituted by the Chicago Tribune to com- 
pel the railways to electrify their terminals in Chicago, 
and to erect two or more large new passenger stations 
in that city. The issuance by the commission of an 
order in compliance with the Tribune’s petition would 
be a very extreme example of attempted exercise of 
the power of regulation. If the order were upheld 
by the courts, it would compel an expenditure amount- 
ing to several hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The Tribune says, “If the bus is actually a more 
economical means of transportation than the passenger 
coach,” etc. If it is, one of the most important reasons 
is the difference between the terminal costs of buses 
and railways. The most important part of the ter- 
minals used by buses operating to and from Chicago 
are the streets in the loop district, which are located 
upon some of the most valuable land on earth. If the 
operators of the buses had to pay for the use of this 
land in proportion to its value, their rentals for ter- 
minals probably would be so enormous that they could 
not enter the loop district. 

The railways do not use land in the loop for ter- 
minals. They use land, tracks and stations owned by 
themselves. One of the reasons why railway terminal 
properties in Chicago already represent so large an 
investment as they do is that the city has compelled 
the railways to spend many millions of dollars in 
elevating their tracks. The Tribune demands, as al- 
ready indicated, that they shall enormously increase 
the investment in their Chicago terminals. For what 
purpose? To make the passenger coach a “more 
economical means of transportation?” To increase the 
percentage of return earned by the railways upon their 
entire investment? In the opinion of railway execu- 
tives and engineers the inevitable effect would be to 
increase the interest upon the investment of the rail- 
ways in their Chicago terminals many times more than 
it would reduce their operating expenses, and thus 
tend to make it harder for the passenger coach to 
compete with the bus. 








The Tribune may answer that railway officers are 
wrong—that the enormous capital expenditures de- 
manded will benefit the railways—and that, therefore, 
they should be forced by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to make the expenditures it demands. Of 
course, however, if the Tribune makes this answer as 
to this specific case it thereby repudiates completely the 
general policy of regulation of railways which it ad- 
vocates. That general policy is the restoring of ini- 
tiative to railroad managements. This can be done 
only by giving railroad managements more freedom 
to act in accordance with their own best judgment ; but 
what the Tribune demands is that the judgment, not 
of railroad managements, but of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, shall determine whether hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars shall be spent upon terminals in Chi- 
cago. Obviously, it is not advocating a reduction of 
railway regulation when it calls upon the government 
to use in a new way its power of regulation for the 
purpose of compelling the railroads to make these huge 
capital expenditures. 

The question raised by the Tribune’s suit before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission is much broader even 
than the foregoing comments would indicate. The rail- 
roads serving Chicago serve a territory which includes 
all of Illinois, most of the other states of the union and 
a large part of all the country’s great cities. These 
railways have not unlimited ability to raise new capital. 
To leave initiative to their managements would be to 
let them decide how their capital expenditures shall 
be apportioned among all the communities, large and 
small, that they serve; while the demands made by the 
Tribune in its suit are such, that, if they were com- 
plied with, the capital expenditures made in Chicago 
‘would be so large that for a long time the railways 
concerned would be unable to invest as much in other 
places in Illinois and in communities in other states 
as they otherwise would be able to. 

Finally, the huge expenditures demanded in Chicago 
are demanded and actually would be made almost 
solely for the benefit of the people and business inter- 
ests of Chicago—that is, to beautify that city in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion; to give employment to its labor; to increase the 
value of real estate within its limits, and to increase 
the amount of its taxable property. It is no part of the 
scheme, however, to so readjust passenger and freight 
rates that the people and industries of Chicago will 
pay the entire return upon the investment made for 
their benefit. This return would be collected in pas- 
senger and freight rates from all the people throughout 
most of the United States that are served by the rail- 
ways entering Chicago. 


An Obvious Inconsistency 


Railway passenger business is constantly declining, 
but Chicago demands a huge increase in the investment 
of the railways within Chicago to handle this declining 
business. Chicago is a leader in the middle west in 
demanding large government expenditures upon water- 
ways to “cheapen transportation”; but by the huge 
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proposed expenditures in Chicago the cost of railway 
transportation throughout most of the country would 
be increased. 

The inconsistency of the Chicago Tribune in bring- 
ing a suit to secure one of the most extreme and un. 
just exercises of the government’s power of railway 
regulation ever proposed, and, in advocating, at the 
same time, reduced regulation of railways rather than 
increased regulation of other means of transportation 
to solve the country’s transportation problem, is obvi- 
ous. Are all the other persons and newspapers that 
are advocating the same policy more consistent ? 

If the Railway Age were sure that all these persons 
mean what they say, and if we believed in the prac- 
ticability of securing a substantial reduction of railway 
regulation, we would join in advocating that policy. 
We would rather see railway regulation reduced than 
regulation of other means of transportation increased. 
The vitally important thing to be attained, however, is 
equalization of government policies affecting the rail- 
ways and other means of transportation. We do not 
believe it is possible to attain this through reduced 
regulation of railways because there is no evidence of 
any substantial public sentiment in favor of this policy. 
We apprehend that even most of those who are ad- 
vocating it are doing so mainly or solely to prevent 
increased regulation of other means of transportation, 
and would, like the Chicago Tribune, advocate any 
increase of railway regulation that they believed would 
be beneficial to them or their communities, almost re- 
gardless of its effects upon the railways or upon other 
persons or communities. 

When the Chicago Tribune drops its suit before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission the Railway Age will 
be convinced that it really believes in reducing railway 
regulation and restoring initiative to railway manage- 
ments. Until those who oppose increased regulation 
of other means of transportation actually begin a 
movement to secure specific and substantial reductions 
of railway regulation, this paper will continue to be- 
lieve that the only practical means of securing equal- 
ization of treatment of different means of transporta- 
tion is by securing increased regulation of other means 
of transportation. 


Characteristics of 
Modern Locomotives 


The Chesapeake & Ohio road tests, an account of 
which appeared in the January 17 issue, present @ 
clear-cut demonstration of the possibilities for capacity 
and economy offered by modern features of locomotive 
proportioning and design. The value of the demonstra- 
tion is greatly enhanced by the fact that the newer 
locomotives were directly comipared with a class of 
power which has given a splendid account of itself and 
which represents some of the best design embodied in 
its type. 
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The new locomotive has a single-unit 10-coupled 
driving-wheel base operated by two 29-in. by 34-in. 
cylinders, with steam at 260 lb. pressure, and a trailer 
booster. The older locomotive has two eight-coupled 
driving units, each operated by two 23-in. by 32-in. 
cylinders, with steam at 205 lb. pressure. The new 
locomotive weighs approximately two tons less than 
the old locomotive and carries about fifty-nine tons less 
on its driving wheels. Its boiler, with 3 ft. shorter 
tubes, contains 2.3 per cent more evaporating heating 
surface but, with its Type E superheater, its combined 
evaporating and superheating surface is 15 per cent 
greater. Both locomotives have unusually large grates, 
but the 121.7 sq. ft. in the grate of the new locomotive 
is nearly 8 per cent larger than the grate in the older 
locomotive. Both locomotives are equipped with feed- 
water heaters. 

The test performance of the two locomotives indicate 
a remarkably close parallel as to tractive capacity at all 
speeds. The new locomotive, with its adhesive capacity 
limited to the weight on five pairs of coupled wheels, 
develops a starting tractive force of 91,584 Ib. with the 
main cylinders, while the articulated locomotive, with 
eight pairs of drivers, develops 103,500 lb. As the 
speeds increase, however, the tractive force of the new 
locomotive decreases less rapidly than that of the older 
locomotive and the lines cross at about nineteen miles 
an hour, the new locomotive apparently developing 
something over 1,000 lb. more tractive force than the 
older locomotive as the speeds increase from twenty to 
thirty-five miles an hour. It is interesting to note that 
with the trailer booster in operation the tractive force 
of the newer locomotive is increased so that it is also 
slightly greater than that of the older locomotive as the 
speeds increase up to about fifteen miles an hour. 
During this range the booster brings into use an addi- 
tional 66,000 Ib. of adhesive weight which is involved 
during a relatively small part of the total time the loco- 
motive is in operation. It is this slightly higher trac- 
tive capacity throughout practically the entire speed 
range of operation which accounts for the fact that 
during the tests the newer locomotive handled trains 
averaging about two per cent greater in tonnage with a 
slightly reduced net running time. Using Cole’s ratios 
as a basis of comparison, the capacity of the boiler of 
the new locomotive is practically 20 per cent greater 
than that of the older locomotive, based on the assumed 
cylinder demand. The value of this and of the larger 
grate is reflected in the fact that 11 per cent more of 
the total heat units available in the coal fired is actually 
delivered in useful work at the drawbar in the new 
locomotive, than in the old. 

But one of the advantages of the new locomo- 
tive, with its simpler machinery and more rigid 
construction, cannot be measured in road performance. 
This is a probable decided decrease in the cost of main- 
tenance per 1,000 gross ton-miles of traffic movement. 
Final evaluation of this advantage must wait until the 
new locomotives have been through the shop for Class 
3 repairs. 
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Removing Second Track 


During the last few years 220 miles of double-track 
main lines on railroads in Ireland have been converted 
to single track, as described in a series of three articles 
published recently in the Railway Gazette of London. 
The savings thus effected and the success of the new 
methods of handling trains on the single-track lines 
naturally leads to the thought that perhaps certain 
sections of double track in the United States might 
well be converted to single track. 

The program of single-tracking in Ireland was 
started as an emergency measure during the World 
war when sections of second track were removed and 
the materials sent to France. Following the war, 
numerous other short sections of second track were 
removed until the total had reached 69 miles by 1928, 
at which time considerable public opinion was aroused 
for fear that further conversion would cause delays 
to train service. However, as seven other sections, 
totaling 105 miles on the Great Southern, have been 
single-tracked since that time, it would seem that the 
opposition had lost interest, and that the service ren- 
dered on these single-track lines is satisfactory. 

The most extensive continuous section of double 
track that was converted to single track is on the Great 
Southern from Clonsilla, near Dublin, to Ballinasloe, 
a total of 80 miles, this being a portion of the main 
line from Dublin to Galway, which handles a traffic 
of approximately 20 trains daily on the greater portion 
of the territory. With the change to single track, 
signaling was provided for operation of trains under 
manual block controlled by the staff system for direct- 
ing train movements between passing sidings, which 
are handled by mechanical interlockings, spaced from 
four to seven miles apart. However, the details as to 
the interlocking and staff system are of little interest 
to our readers, for under similar circumstances the 
centralized traffic control system would be used in 
America. 

As to the economy to be accomplished by reducing 
the trackage, the annual report of the Great Southern 
for 1929 states that a reduction in expenditures of 
$893,460 as compared with 1928, was in part due to 
“eliminating non-earning portions of the companies 
property, that is to say, by not maintaining two lines 
where one, with the new device now available, more 
than suffices for the efficient discharge of business of- 
fered or likely to be offered.” 

The traffic on certain double-track lines in the United 
States has been reduced for various reasons to such 
an extent that the present business, as well as that 
expected in. the future, could well be handled on a 
single-track line, if equipped with improved systems of 
directing train movements by signal indication. The 
first extensive installation of centralized traffic control 
was placed in service in 1927 on 40 miles of single 
track on the New York Central, and recent reports 
indicate that the traffic capacity has been increased ap- 
proximately 40 per cent, as high as 55 trains being 





handled daily without delay, and without approaching 
the capacity of the line. The savings in operating 
expenses represent 24 per cent on the investment for 
track changes and signal improvements, and if the in- 
terest on the investment that would have been required 
for second track is considered, the total saving being 
made represents 65 per cent on the expenditure for 
signaling improvements and track changes. 

In view of the fact that reliable and economical 
methods of directing train movements by signal indi- 
cation are now available, it would seem that the Amer- 
ican railroads have a lesson to learn from the Irish 
railways, i. e., that where traffic does not warrant the 
maintenance of two tracks, studies should be made to 
determine the economics of removing one track and 
providing centralized control on the remaining track. 


Running on 


Other Roads 


One of the subjects selected for report at the next 
convention of the Superintendents’ Association is the 
consideration of the train rules applicable when oper- 
ating over other railroads. The standardization of 
train rules under such circumstances is of vital im- 
portance, but an even broader consideration of the 
subject is necessary. 

Probably no single phase of operation produces so 
much misunderstanding and laxity of supervision as 
this one. The operation of trains through heavy traffic 
terminal districts, for instance, requires absolute fa- 
miliarity on the part of the crew with the train rules, 
particularly since the rule governing the operation of 
trains through yards is construed differently on vari- 
ous railroads. A complete and detailed acquaintance 
with the physical characteristics, such as signal and 
switch locations, is also an imperative necessity, yet 
there are frequent instances of unqualified men oper- 
ating trains over foreign lines without pilots. 

A recent instance illustrates the point rather aptly. 
An engineman of one line, who was unqualified to 
operate over another line, none-the-less took an inter- 
change cut over that line. On his first trip of the day, 
he got by all right, but, on returning with another cut, 
he ran his train by a signal and collided with a stand- 
ing train, resulting in his own death and the injury 
of two other employees. Investigation developed that 
the conductor called an operator of the other road 
before making the trip and gave him the register of 
the crew. From this point, the testimony differed. 
The operator claimed that he did not authorize the 
running of an unqualified engineman; the conductor 
says he did. It does not matter which one is telling 


the truth; the opportunity for a situation such as this 
should not be permitted to exist. 

This is but one of a number of similar misunder- 
Usually, they do not result quite as un- 


standings. 
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fortunately, but the danger is always there. Similar 


accidents might be avoided if the officers in charge 
were to investigate each such operation under their 
control, and see just what is being done in each case. 


What Charge for 
Road Use for Gain? 


Taxes on commercial users of the highways are a 
complete hodge-podge, with wide variations from state 
to state. In some states they are relatively high and in 
others absurdly low. Some attempt has been made to 
base taxes on the extent of use, but in no case has the 
problem been approached scientifically with the idea of 
assessing these vehicles the full rental value of the pub- 
lic property they use, over and above the levies on them 
for ordinary governmental purposes. 

Propagandists for the commercial highway carriers 
have attempted to make it appear that the railways are 
striving to “restrict the movement of 26,000,000 private 
cars, trucks and buses over the public highway.” Such 
an assertion is plainly ridiculous. As a matter of fact, 
if commercial users of the highways should be required 
to pay more adequately for the public property they use, 
the tax burden on private motorists and light farm and 
local delivery trucks could be reduced. 

A concrete plan for exacting a fair rental for use of 
the highways by heavy motor vehicles has been outlined 
by F. J. Lisman, and appears on another page of this 
issue. We believe that it contains all the elements of a 
fair plan and, as such, merits careful study. Most im- 
portantly, it clearly distinguishes between taxation and 
rental, which is the first step toward clarification of the 
prevailing complexity. 

Mr. Lisman’s plan does not embrace light vehicles— 
whether they are used commercially or not. It would 
therefore, work no hardship on owners of private auto- 
mobiles or light farm or delivery trucks. Heavier ve- 
hicles, however, would be required to pay a certain rate 
per mile, the rate increasing with the weight of the ve- 
hicle. On this basis local vehicles which do not travel 
great mileages would be favored as against the heavy 
long-distance vehicles traveling, some of them, hundreds 
of miles daily. Mr. Lisman points out, moreover, that 
vehicles operating entirely within the limits of one lo- 
cality might be freed of any additional levies if it were 
felt desirable to exempt them. Whether this were done 
or not, however, his plan would not bear heavily on local 
transport because of the low mileage traveled by such 
vehicles. 

The plan should appeal strongly to private motorists, 
operators of light trucks, and bus and truck operators 
in local service who find their taxes increasing each 
year by reason of an unscientific and inadequate basis 
of charges upon those whose vehicles are both heavy 
and travel great mileages. 
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|. C. C. Proposes 


New Rate- Making Law 


Report to Senate committee calls Section 15a impracticable and 
recommends more flexible fair return on rate base 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


toward a new Transportation Act of, say, 1932, or 

1933. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recommendation for a repeal of the rate-making rule of 
the 1920 act, on which railroads and investors have 
pinned their hopes for ten years, will doubtless cause 
as much furor in transportation circles as the report of 
the Wickersham prohibition commission on another 
“noble experiment” did in general circles, although the 
I.C.C. has convinced itself that the law can be repealed 
without the necessity of discussing any change in the 
Constitutional provisions back of it. 


F vara appear to be gradually, if slowly, tending 


Section 15a Impracticable 


After ten years of confessed failure to comply with 
the fair-return-on-value standard, while waiting in vain 
for the growth of traffic to accomplish the result without 
increases in rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has finally announced the opinion that the rate-making 
rule of Section 15a, “although sound in principle” is “in 
certain respects impracticable.” It also reiterates the 
recommendation made in its annual report for the repeal 
of the recapture clauses of Section 15a, which it has 
tried to enforce but in a way condemned by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The commission finds not only that the present law 
tends to “cramp its style” but that under it the railroads 
have “never been able, since 1920, to obtain the aggre- 
gate earnings contemplated by section 15a” and it recom- 





Underwood & Underwood 


WasuHincton, D. C. 
mends a new deal which undoubtedly possesses many 
advantages from its standpoint. The effect of its pro- 
posals on the earnings of the railroads would depend, 
as has been the case under the existing law, largely on 
the discretion of the commission with the Constitution 
somewhere in the background. 


Asks “Statutory Guide” 


As a substitute for the rather specific rule of 15a, it 
suggests a statutory “guide” which would make it the 
duty of the commission to maintain “so far as possible” 
a general level of rates which “over a period of years” 
and “under normal conditions” will produce “as nearly 
as may be” a percentage of fair return to be prescribed 
by it from time to time, on a “rate base,” intended to 
reflect approximately the investment in carrier property. 
The rate base would be built up from the primary 
valuations at 1914 prices by accounting processes cover- 
ing the net additional investment and depreciation. 

This is the plan proposed in the Howell bill, S. 4005, 
with some changes suggested by the commission, follow- 
ing in general the O’Fallon method of valuation which 
Senator Howell sought to legalize after it had been con- 
demned by the Supreme Court. The commission’s views 
were expressed in a supplementary report on the Howell 
bill, addressed to Chairman Couzens of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce on January 21 and made 
public by the commission on January 24. The report is 
signed by Commissioner Eastman as chairman of the 





Latest Photograph of the |. C. C. As at Present Constituted on the Bench in Their Hearing Room at Washington 


Left to right: Commissioners Hugh M. Tate, P. J. Farrell, Frank McManamy, J. B. Eastman, B. H. Meyer, Ezra Brainerd, Jr., Chairman, 
C. B. Aitchison, E. I. Lewis, C. R. Porter, W. E. Lee and C. D. Mahaffie. 
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legislative committee of the commission, who said he had 
been authorized to express its views. 

Thus the entire membership of the commission, al- 
though five of them express reservations and one some 
doubt on the subject, has finally concurred in recom- 
mending the adoption of a rate base not much different 
from the “prudent investment” basis so long advocated 
by Commissioner Eastman, who in 1920 declined an 
election as chairman of the commission on the ground 
that he had opposed the enactment of the new law it 
was then beginning to administer. 


Howell Bill Rewritten 


The commission, or Mr. Eastman, has now rather run 
away with the Howell bill, which it has rewritten on a 
skeleton of the bill, and although its recommendations 
have not yet been formally introduced in bill form they 
naturally have a more important status than any bill not 
reported by a committee. In two previous reports it has 
expressed general concurrence with the plan of the 
Howell bill, and it now suggests further changes and 
eliminations, including an amendment to the valuation 
law under which it would continue to keep informed 
of changes in carrier property but would not ascertain 
or report new valuations except when it has occasion 
to make use thereof. 

Congress seldom responds with alertness to the recom- 
mendations of the I.C.C. and its committees on inter- 
state commerce have so long been engaged on other 
matters that their members are rather out of touch with 
the discussion of the rate-making rule, which has been 
conducted during the past year in written communica- 
tions to the Senate committee, but it is believed that 
the commission has finally formulated a plan calculated 
to appeal to Congress, particularly as it harmonizes in 
general with those of the National Industrial Traffic 
League and the state commissions, while the burden of 
opposition will be upon the railways and the constitutional 
lawyers. 


Proposed Substitute for 15a 


As an indication of what it has in mind the commis- 
sion submits the following, as a substitute for provisions 
in the Howell bill proposed in place of the present sec- 
tion 15a: 

As a guide in adjusting the general level of rates, in the 
exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, 
the commission shall from time to time determine and make 
public what percentage of the aggregate of the contemporaneous 
rate bases of the operating carriers constitutes a fair return 
thereon. In making such determination it shall give due con- 
sideration, among other things, (1) to the present and reason- 
ably prospective transportation needs of the country, (2) to the 
necessity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall be able 
to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to attract the capital 
required to meet these transportation needs, and (3) to the ne- 
cessity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall furnish trans- 
portation service to shippers and travelers at the lowest rates 
consistent with adequate service and the meeting of the trans- 
portation needs. Having determined such fair return, the com- 
mission shall endeavor to adjust the general level of rates so 
that operating carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of 
such rate groups or territories as the commission may from 
time to time designate) will under normal conditions and under 
honest, efficient, and economical management and reasonable 
expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and equip- 
ment, earn an aggregate net railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to such fair return. The fact that such 
aggregate net railway operating income falls below such amount 


in times of economic depression or rises above it in times of — 


economic prosperity shall not necessarily be regarded as a 
reason for raising or reducing rates, as the case may be; but 
the duty of the commission in the exercise of sound discretion 
shall be to maintain so far as possible a general level of rates 
which over a period of years will produce earnings consistent 
with the principles, above set forth, to be observed in the de- 
termination of the fair return; and the commission shall 
initiate, modify, establish, or adjust rates to the extent that 
it may find necessary in the full performance of the fore- 
going duty. 
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Economic Conditions To Be Recognized 


“The necessity that the carriers shall be able to estab- 
lish and maintain adequate credit is emphasized in this 
substitute,” the commission says, “but the part which 
general economic conditions play in railroad revenues is 
also recognized, and no attempt is made to govern the 
action of the commission by any rigid and mathematical 
formula.” It seems to the commission desirable that it 
“should have more lee-way” in following the “barometer 
of earnings” as a guide and that fluctuations in net in- 
come in good or bad years should not necessarily be 
regarded as a reason for raising or reducing rates. The 
commission also desires a standard more readily ascer- 
tainable than a controversial valuation. 

The effect on the rate level of the proposed basis 
would depend in part on the percentage adopted, which 
would be stated as a percentage of a rate base rather 
than that of a valuation, but the commission indicates 
an intention to see that it is sufficient to escape condem- 
nation by the courts as confiscatory, and five lawyer 
members of the commission indicate that they assented to 
the plan only on that understanding. While recognizing 
that the determination of value is a judicial process, the 
report says that rate-making is a legislative function and 
need not be based on value provided the result is such 
as to allow a non-confiscatory return. But the proposed 
amendment would direct the commission to prescribe a 
percentage of the aggregate rate base which would be 
a fair return “thereon.” Possibly it is this language 
which Commissioners Farrell, Lee and Tate feel should 
be improved to make the rule consistent with the 
avowed purpose to keep above a confiscatory level. 

Aggregate net railway operating income is now “far 
below the level contemplated by Section 15a,” the com- 
mission says. “In such circumstances it would seem to 
follow, under the formula of that section, that immediate 
steps should be taken to bring about a substantial in- 
crease in rates. Yet no such steps have been taken,” 
and it adds that the result would probably expose indus- 
trial conditions to another severe shock and that ap- 
parently this has been the view of the carriers for they 
have not undertaken to initiate increases in rates nor 
asked the commission to exercise its authority in this 
direction. It is not stated that the railways instead of 
asking for increased rates have asked the commission to 
refrain from ordering further reductions in rates. 

While the commission indicates no particular desire 
for authority to reduce the present rate level, it does 
refer to the increasing competition of other forms of 
transportation and cites the opinion expressed when it 
reduced rates in 1922 that lower rates might give the 
carriers fuller assurance of a fair return than higher 
ones. A rate base built up along the lines suggested 
would probably be found to be somewhat below the 
property investment account of the railways, now about 
$25,000,000,000, on which their net return has ranged 
from 2.84 per cent in the depressed year 1921 to 4.98 
per cent in the prosperous year 1926. Since the new 
rule proposed by the commission would offer it a whole 
series of qualifying phrases in addition to the saving 
words “as nearly as may be” in the existing law, it seems 
to offer no particular assurance to the railways that the 
commission would find it any more practicable in the 
future to find “reasonable” rates which would produce a 
fair return even on a rate base, except that it might find 
it somewhat easier to accept the results of its own 
formula than those of the carriers’ claims. 

The supplementary report was submitted in response 
to a request for a discussion of various comments on the 
Howell bill sent to the committee on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, the National Industria! 
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Traffic League, the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, and others. The latter two or- 
ganizations recommended repeal of Section 15a in its 
entirety, including the recapture clause, condemning it as 
“economically unsound,” and the commission’s recom- 
mendation in a general way follows their reasoning, al- 
though the N.I.T.L. expressed the opinion that the “rate 
case” as a substitute for value would be subject to all 
the legal objections found to apply to the O’Fallon valua- 
tion, and both opposed any percentage rule of rate- 
making. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, had opposed the Howell bill on 
the ground that the ascertainment of value is a judicial 
process and that the rate base plan represents an uncon- 
stitutional method for basing rates on something avow- 
edly less than value. The commission, however, re- 
ferred to another statement by Mr. Thom that “many 
think that rates, instead of being ascertained by reference 
to values of property or rate bases, are the product of 
commercial and economic conditions” and said that a 
close reading of his communication indicated a distinc- 
tion in his mind between the use of a rate base for de- 
termining the general level of rates and its use for pur- 
pose of recapture, which it now proposes to put out of 
the picture. 


Recapture Eliminated 


One of the commission’s reasons for recommending 
repeal of the recapture provisions, as given in its annual 
report and repeated to the Senate committee, was the 
fear that the railways in contesting recapture might get 
established a valuation too high to be used in rate- 
making. As an additional reason it now says to the 
Senate committee: 


In addition, it may be said that even in theory the need for 
recapture is not now so impressive as perhaps it appeared when 
the plan was first formulated. The railroads have never been 
able, since 1920, to obtain the aggregate earnings contem- 
plated by section 15a, and they are faced with continually in- 
creasing competition from other forms of transportation. 
Moreover, differences in earnings between individual carriers 
seem likely to be materially lessened by the gradual progress of 
unification, and our power over divisions of joint rates affords 
a means of adjusting earnings to some extent as between 
strong and weak lines. 

Furthermore, certain railroads which have an enviable repu- 
tation for financial strength owe this strength to the fact that 
they are undercapitalized in comparison with the values of 
their properties, and vice versa certain railroads which are 
weak financially owe their weakness to overcapitalization. Be- 
cause of this situation there are many strong railroads which 
are in little or no danger of recapture, whereas it threatens 
various railroads which are weak. 


Commissioners Unanimous for Revision 


Like the recent report of the Wickersham commission, 
whose eleven members failed to assent to all of its find- 
ings, this report on behalf of the commission is accom- 
panied by reservations or separate opinions on behalf 
of seven of the eleven commissioners. However, unlike 
the prohibition commissioners, seven of whom seemed 
to agree that the prohibition measures should be either 


repealed or revised, yet signed a report recommending 


continued efforts to enforce them, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners are unanimous in recommending 
a revision of Section 15a, and not one of them dissents 
from the reiterated statements in the report that it has 
not been enforced and that it would be impracticable to 
try to. 

A resumé of experience under the law is given to 
show that once, in 1920, when only four of the present 
members were commissioners, the commission tried to 
comply with it by approving a very large horizontal in- 
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crease in rates designed to provide the return con- 
templated. But soon a depression set in and the re- 
turn was not realized and the commission has not since 
felt warranted in initiating or approving any further 
horizontal increases in rates. Until the depression fell 
upon the country in 1929 it apparently lived in hope 
that the “reassuring improvements” in railroad earnings 
and credit would make drastic action on its part un- 
necessary and now it feels that it has in the inaction 
of carriers justification for its own view that rates 
should not now be increased. Its new yardstick, there- 
fore, is intended to apply to “normal conditions.” 

Although there was no dissent from the conclusions 
of the report, six members of the commission—a ma- 
jority, seemed unwilling to place too much reliance on 
the “rate-base” theory as a proper substitute for a 
valuation. 


Five Lawyer Commissioners Think Value the Criterion 


Five lawyer members of the commission, while con- 
curring in the views expressed, think that regardless of 
the statute the courts will determine whether the rates 
fixed do provide a fair return upon the reasonable value 
of the property and that, as Chairman Brainerd said, “it 
is the result and not the method that is of constitutional 
importance,” while Commissioner Lewis warned against 
abandonment of the valuation work, on the ground that 
the time may be approaching when the investment basis 
will exceed the replacement cost basis, and that the com- 
mission should keep its valuation weapon ready to use 
if the attitude of the carriers should make it necessary. 
“Until tests in the courts have established that a rate 
base such as here proposed meets constitutional require- 
ments, the public interest should not be jeopardized by 
any relinquishment of the protection that it now enjoys,” 
he said. “This lies in the possession of that information 
specified in 19a (f:) and by an organization to meet any 
contingency.” The report, however, expresses the view 
that a Congressional rate-making standard need not de- 
pend upon value provided the combined effect of the 
application of a prescribed percentage of fair return to 
the rate base is not such as to result in confiscation. 
For this reason none of the commissioners found it nec- 
essary to propose the repeal of any amendment to the 
Constitution, as did some of the prohibition commis- 
sioners. 


Rate Basis Would Be What 
1. C. C. Thinks Traffic Will Bear 


Experience of the past, together with the fact that 
the commission describes its proposed percentage on 
rate base as a “barometer” rather than as a yardstick, 
will probably incline railroad men to believe that the 
proposed rule really means a “what the commission 
thinks the traffic will bear” rule, and that the barometer 
while going up will be taken as an indication that rates 
are high enough but while going down as a sign that 
it is too late to raise any rates. And if this does not 
satisfy the carriers they may make their own valu- 
ations and take them to court to show they are receiv- 
ing less than the Constitution warrants. 

While repeal of the recapture clause would free some 
funds now held by certain roads as a reserve against 
possible recapture, the only amount that could be re- 
funded would be the $10,000,000 or so already col- 
lected by the commission, mostly from the smaller 
rcads. The commission has increased the interest of 
the appropriation committees in the valuation work by 
pointing to an estimate of $254,000,000 as the possible 
recapturable income of 298 roads since 1920, but Com- 
misioner Lewis was careful to point out that this esti- 
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mate was made on the O’Fallon basis. However, the 
House appropriations committee used this figure in re- 
porting the bill for the I. C. C. appropriation without 
mentioning this qualification. 

It is noted that the commission’s report to the 
Senate committee was sent while it was in the midst 
of considering a mass of tentative or proposed recap- 
ture reports proposed by its Bureau of Valuation in 
which an effort had been made to comply with the 
Supreme Court’s opinion in the O’Fallon case by aver- 
aging estimated original cost and cost of reproduction, 
both less depreciation. 

An abstract of the commission’s report to the Senate 
committee follows: 


Shall 15a Be Abolished? 


The question thus raised with reference to the repeal of 
section 15a in its entirety deserves most serious consideration. 
In the administration of this provision we have been obliged 
to proceed with incomplete information as to the aggregate 
value of the property and to rely upon estimates. We have no 
hesitation in saying that if, in bringing valuations up to date, 
we must continually redetermine, and reappraise on the basis 
of current conditions, and reweigh all of the elements of value, 
as they are termed, which have been specified in the decisions 
of the court or are set forth in section 19a of the interstate 
commerce act, the process of valuation will always be far in 
arrears and we shall never have more than a rough estimate 
of aggregate value ready for current use in the administration. 
of section 15a. On the other hand a plan, such as is provided 
for in S. 4005, which will make it possible to build up an aggre- 
gate rate base from the original valuations by some accounting 
process, will meet the practical necessities of section 15a, as- 
suming that the formula for the determination of the general 
rate level which that section provides is otherwise capable of 
practical application. 


Present Rule Called Incapable of Practical Application 


But is that formula capable of such application? A resumé 
of’ our experience with it will throw light upon that question. 
Within six months after the enactment of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, we approved very large horizontal increases in rates 
designed to provide the return contemplated by section 15a 
upon our estimate of aggregate value. Business and traffic 
conditions were then good. Soon afterwards a depression set 
in, so that the return was not realized. Two years later, in 
1922, after conditions had begun to improve but while the return 
of the railroads was still deficient, we ordered a 10 per cent 
reduction in rates. 

It will be noted that we found it necessary to take into con- 
sideration existing industrial conditions and the effect of freight 
rates on the movement of traffic, and to forecast the future as 
best we could. On the evidence before us, we did not feel 
warranted in determining the general level of rates in any auto- 
matic way by the mere application of a mathematical formula 
to the then existing earnings of the railroads. 

In general, the results which followed justified, we believe, 
the conclusions then reached. In the ensuing years, up to the 
beginning of the financial depression in the fall of 1929, the 
earnings and credit of the railroads in most sections of the 
country steadily improved, so much so that considerable financ- 
ing was done through new issues of stock. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate earnings in the country as a whole, and in general in 
the various groups, did not rise to the level contemplated by 
the statute, even on the basis of our estimates of aggregate 
value, which did not reflect in any substantial measure the 
current costs of reproducing the existing railroad properties. 
The continued improvement in railroad earnings and credit, 
however, was sufficiently reassuring so that we did not feel 
warranted in initiating or approving any further horizontal 
increases in rates. While disturbances in the stock market 
were anticipated by many, there was no such anticipation of 
any serious and prolonged business depression. 

Such a depression, however, fell upon the country in 1929, 
continued throughout 1930, and still exists. The effect of this 
disturbance, which is world-wide in scope, upon railroad traffic 
and earnings has been profound, with the result that aggregate 
net railway operating income is far below the level contemplated 
by section 15a. In such circumstances it would seem to follow, 
under the formula of that section, that immediate steps should 
be taken to bring about a substantial increase in rates. Yet 
no such steps have been taken. The result would probably be 


to expose industrial conditions to another severe shock and 
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retard recovery, leaving the railroads no better, and perhaps 
worse, off than they were before. Apparently this has been the 
view of the carriers, for they have not undertaken to initiate 
increases in rates nor have they asked us to exercise our author- 
ity in this direction. 

In our judgment this experience sustains beyond question the 
conclusion that general economic conditions must be taken into 
consideration in the determination of the general freight rate 
level, and that it is impracticable to control this matter by the 
automatic application of service-at-cost or other like mechanical 
principles. But if this conclusion be accepted, does it follow 
that section 15a should be eliminated entirely and without 
substitute ? 


Original Purpose of 15a 


In answering this question it is necessary to consider what 
section 15a was designed to accomplish. In its present form it 
was chiefly urged upon Congress by an association of railroad 
security owners, rather than by the railroads themselves. The 
purpose undoubtedly was to afford investors in such securities 
additional assurance that railroad earnings and credit would be 
adequately maintained, through the introduction in the statute 
of definitie instructions to the commission covering this matter, 
and in this way to encourage the inflow of capital required tc 
meet the transportation needs of the country. Previously there 
had been no such instructions and, rightly or wrongly, the im- 
pression had been created among investors that the commission 
could not safely be intrusted with such discretion and that some 
definite statutory measure of protection was needed. 


Importance of Adequate Credit Recognized 


It is of utmost importance to the public that the carriers 
should have adequate credit, in order that they may finance the 
additions and improvements which are continually needed if 
good service is to be maintained. The commission recognizes 
this fact, and we have no doubt that it will continue to recog- 
nize it and be influenced accordingly in its action, whether cr 
not any specific direction to that effect may be contained in the 
statutes. However, it is sound practice for Congress to lay 
down specifically the general standards which it wishes its 
agencies to follow in the administration of the law, where those 
standards are capable of concrete and reasonably concise state- 
ment. 

As aforesaid, experience justifies the conclusion that the rule 
now laid down in section 15a, although sound in principle, is in 
certain respects impracticable. One principal objection to it is 
that it employs as a rate base a “value” the nature of which 
has never been clearly defined but which apparently depends 
upon repeated exercises of judgment after the determination 
and considration of various elements which continually fluctuate 
and to some extent are mutually inconsistent, so that it is im- 
possible to keep the ascertainment current or to forecast ac- 
curately its future trend. Another objection, even more im- 
portant, is that it undertakes to keep net railway operating 
income at approximately a constant level, without regard to 
the general industrial conditions which are so quickly and 
sharply reflected in railroad traffic. The first objection S. 4005 
attempts to meet, but it does not attempt to meet the other. 


Law Should Provide Some Guide 


One way of dealing with this situation would be to eliminate 
section 15a entirely and substitute a simple injunction that in 
regulating the general rate level the commission shall be guided 
by the need for maintaining, under conditions of efficient and 
economical management, adequate credit for the railroads. This 
way merits serious consideration, but if any more definite 
method is practicable, obviously it would have advantages. 
Upon consideration it seems to us desirable that the law should 
provide some sort of a barometer of earnings by which the 
commission may be guided in its action, but that the commission 
should have more leeway in following this guide, and in giving 
weight to general economic considerations, than is now con- 
templated by section 15a. 

If the recapture provisions are eliminated, as we recommend, 
the greater part of the remainder of the bill can be stricken, 
although section 2 should be retained and some provision should 
be made for the disposition of the recaptured funds which 
have already been paid to the commission. Section 3 would 
repeal paragraph (f) of section 19a, which provides that the 
basic valuations be brought up to date “in like manner” from 
time to time. In our report to you on S. 4005 dated May 17, 
1930, we. favored such repeal. Upon further consideration, 
however, we believe that paragraph (f) should be amended 
rather than repealed. While it is true that the rate bases pro- 
vided for by S. 4005 will be brought up to date for current use 
each year by accounting methods, i.e., chiefly by the addition 
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of net additions and betterments as disclosed by the accounts, 
our experience has shown that it is very desirable in the public 
interest to check the amounts so shown in the accounts through 
field investigations by engineers. The need for this can be 
demonstrated in detail, if that is desired by your committee. 
Furthermore, it is also very desirable that an effective working 
force be maintained in our Bureau of Valuation, until it be- 
comes reasonably clear that it will not be necessary for the 
commission, because of decisions of the Supreme Court or 
otherwise, to make or check actual valuations of railroad 
properties. 

There are, however, certain major criticisms of the plan in 
S. 4005. for substituting a rate base for “fair value” which we 
desire to discuss in this report, because we believe that they are 
founded upon a basic misconception. The thought runs through 
practically all of the communications that this is an attempt to 
perform by legislation what is in fact a judicial function. The 
representative of the National Industrial Traffic League, for 
example, states that it is the “opinion of eminent counsel that 
Congress cannot by legislative fiat arbitrarily define value,” 
and that the “adjudication of value is an abstract resultant of 
informed judgment.” 

The general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives 
also states that the “ascertainment of value is a judicial pro- 
cess, and the weight to be given to the elements necessary to 
be considered, is a judicial and not a legislative question.” At- 
tention, however, may be called at this point to the fact that a 
close reading of his communication indicates that there is a 
distinction in his mind between the use of such a rate base as is 
provided in S. 4005 in determining the general level of rates 
and its use for purposes of recapture. 


Rate-Fixing a Legislative Function 


The determination of “value,” in the sense in which that 
word is ordinarily used by economists, is undoubtedly a judicial 
process, and it was such a value which was under consideration 
in the Monongahela case, which arose out of condemnation 
proceedings. On the other hand, the fixing of rates for the 
future is undoubtedly a legislative function, and so far as this 
commission is concerned Congress is the fountainhead of our 
power and we act only by virtue of its authority. 

As we stated in our report to you of January 20, 1930, on S. J. 
Resolution 104, this power of rate regulation which Congress 
possesses is a power without limit, save as limitation is found 
in those provisions of the Constitution which protect private 
property from Confiscation, i.e, from a taking for public use 
without just compensation, or without due process of law. The 
“fair value” rule first enunciated by the Supreme Court in 
Smyth v. Ames is merely its judicial interpretation of this con- 
stitutional limitation. Plainly Congress cannot by any process 
of legislation escape from this limitation, and in our prior re- 
ports upon S. J. Resolution 104 and S. 4005 we had this fact 
always in mind. It is our opinion, however, that what is pro- 
posed in the rate base plan of S. 4005, especially if it is modi- 
fied by the amendments which we have suggested, will not be 
found by the Court to transgress the Constitution limitation, 
when the purpose and intent of that proposal and the results 
which it seeks to achieve are understood and given thorough 
consideration. 

In the first place, the “fair value” of Smyth v. Ames and sub- 
sequent decisions is plainly not value in the sense in which 
economists ordinarily use the word. But if “fair value” is not 
value as economists ordinarily use the term, what precisely is 
it? We submit that this question has not as yet been clearly 
answered by the Court. The oft-repeated rule in Smyth v. 
Ames specifies certain elements which, among others, are “mat- 
ters for consideration” in determining “fair value,” and which 
are to be given “such weight as may be just and right in each 
case.” But before judgment can be exercised in determining 
the weight to be given such elements in any individual case, 
there must necessarily be some clear conception of just what it 
is that is to be ascertained. There have been attempts to arrive 
at such a conception by process of deduction from various of 
the Court’s valuation decisions, but these attempts have arrived 
. — results, and we submit that the matter is still in 
doubt. 


Result Depends on Both Percentage and Base 


Moreover, as we pointed out in our report of June 20 on S. J. 
Resolution 104, “fair value” is only one factor in the judicial 
interpretation of the constitutional prohibition against con- 
fiscation. The other factor, quite as important, is the “fair 
return” upon this value. It is only by combined consideration 
of both of these factors that the end at which the Court is 
aiming can definitely be located. Approached from this point 
of view, a better understanding of the valuation decisions of the 
Court can, we believe, be had. 
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It appears clear that at least one important end which the 
Court has in mind, as the product of fair value and fair return 
combined, is financial soundness for the utility and the mainte- 
nance of earnings adequate, under efficient and economical 
management, to maintain and support the credit necessary for 
the proper discharge of the public duties of the utility. It will 
be noted that this is the very thought which is uppermost in the 
amendment to S. 4005 which we submit herewith as Appendix A. 

This end is of the very essence in the interpretation of the 
Constitutional prohibition, for it is difficult to see how con- 
fiscation can result if such an end is achieved. And if this 
be correct, a method of regulating rates which seeks to attain 
that end is constitutional. 


Rate-Making a Practical Problem 


The regulation of railroad rates, as some of the communica- 
tions on S. 4005 which have been submitted to you point out, is 
an intensely practical problem involving much more than legal 
theories. It is appropriate that in the exercise of its legislative 
power Congress should indicate as clearly as_ possible 
the standards which it wishes to govern in fixing the general 
level of these rates. This involves no invasion of the judicial 
function, for within its sphere the Court will of course continue 
to be supreme. If Congress through misunderstanding tres- 
passes beyond the bounds of Constitutional limitations, the 
Court will interpose. But we believe that in the consideration 
of the highly practical problem presented by the regulation of 
railroad rates, the Court will welcome an explicit expression 
of the views of the Congress, because it has never had the 
benefit of those views ard because, also, what is “just and 
right” in dealing with this problem is no legalistic matter but 
most assuredly a broad question of sound public policy. 

We rest our view, therefore, that the Court will not declare 
unconstitutional the rate base plan proposed in S. 4005, as modi- 
fied by the amendments which we have suggested, upon the 
following basic considerations : 

1. It is a plan capable of effective administration, and estab- 
lished upon a base characterized by stability, reliability, and 
relative ease of adjustment to property changes. In these 
respects it differs radically. from the “fair value” plan now 
contained in section 15a. At the same time the rate base, as 
defined in the bill, is not inconsistent, we believe, with the idea 
underlying the “fair value” of Smyth v. Ames. 

2. It seeks to achieve the end which the Supreme Court has 
indicated as the resultant to be obtained from fair value and 
fair return combined, namely, financial soundness for the rail- 
roads and the maintenance and support of a credit which will 
enable them to secure the capital required for the proper dis- 
charge of their public duties. 

We venture to express the further opinion, in conclusion, 
that if the recapture provisions are eliminated, it is more than 
doubtful whether the carriers will ever find it necessary or 
advisable to bring the constitutionality of such legislation to the 
Supreme Court for determination. 


Differing Views of Some Commissioners 


Commissioners Farrell, Lee and Tate concur in the views 
herein expressed, but think that, in reviewing our rate and 
valuation orders, the courts will determine whether action taken 
by us enables carriers to earn a fair return upon the reasonable 
value of the property used by them in performing common 
carrier services for the public, and are therefore of opinion 
that any rules prescribed by the Congress for our guidance 
should be so worded that their proper application will accom- 
plish that result. 

Chairman Brainerd is of the opinion that the determination 
of whether rates prescribed for the transportation of persons 
or property afford just compensation is a judicial function, in 
the determination of which there is necessarily involved a con- 
sideration, among other matters, of the present value of the 
property used in the service of transportation, to be ascertained 
in the manner prescribed by the Supreme Court. The ques- 
tion whether rates prescribed under a plan which does not re- 
quire a fixing of the present fair value of the property used 
afford an adequate return depends upon the effect of the rates 
imposed; that it is the result and not the method used that is 
of constitutional importance. Whether the plan recommended 
is in harmony with the Constitution depends, as he views the 
matter, upon the results which may follow from the use of 
the plan, ultimately to be determined by applying the tests pre- 
scribed by the Court. 

Separate expressions by Commissioner Lewis, who 
concurred in the letter, by Commissioner Porter, who 
concurs in part, and by Commissioner Eastman were 
appended. 
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Grade Separation Work 


at Manayunk, Pa. 


NE of the most Surmounts unusual construction difficul- Reading elevated its tracks : 
outstanding track principally by means of 
elevation and ties in elevating its tracks for 1 1-3 high fills confined within a 

grade crossing elimination ; ' ; narrow right-of-way by 
projects completed during miles through suburb of Philadelphia retaining walls, and by the 
the last year was car- construction of a consider- 


ried out on the Philadel- 

phia, Germantown and Norristown line of the Reading, 
through Manayunk, Pa., within the limits of Philadel- 
phia, in the continuation of an extensive grade crossing 
elimination program, which, within a few years, will bring 
about the elimination of all grade crossings on this line 
within the city limits. The Manayunk work, which was 
completed last September, and which cost in the neigh- 
hood of $3,500,000, extends over a distance of 7,200 ft. 
and involved not only the elimination of a number of 
important grade crossings, but also the removal of the 
Reading’s tracks from an important city street for a dis- 
tance of 1,650 ft. In overcoming these conditions, the 
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able section of steel via- 
duct. The Manayunk work is of interest not alone be- 
cause of its magnitude, but also because of the many dif- 
ficulties encountered and the unusual methods which were 
adopted in order to carry on construction and normal 
train operation simultaneously without interference with 
each other. 


Reading Has Eliminated Many Grade Crossings 


The Manayunk work is an extension of previous large 
grade crossing elimination projects on the Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Norristown line, the largest unit of 
which was carried out between 1907 and 1912. This 
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latter unit included the eleva- 
tion of four and six tracks 
over a distance of about four 
miles on the main approach 
to the Reading terminal, be- 
ginning at Green street, near 
the terminal, and extending 
to a point near Wayne Junc- 
tion. Within this territory 31 
grade crossings were elimi- 
nated at a cost of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. 

During 1927 and 1928 an- 
other important grade cross- 
ing elimination project was 
carried out on this line, at 
Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 
about 6.4 miles from _ the 
Reading terminal. This pro- 
ject, which involved an ex- 
penditure of about $1,500,- 
000, eliminated one of the 
most dangerous crossings on 
the Reading; that of Ridge avenue, which was changed 
in alinement and carried over the railroad on an attractive 
reinforced concrete bridge. Manayunk is the next station 
north of Wissahickon, and with the completion of the 
work at this point, only six grade crossings remain on the 
P. G. & N. line from Manayunk into the Reading ter- 
minal, and the elimination of these is already under 
consideration. 


Manayunk Project Involved Heavy Work 


At Manayunk, the Reading, with two main tracks, ex- 
tends in a generally north and south direction directly 





Early in the Work, Through the Congested Business 
District, Showing the Use otf Concrete Piers 
Necessary to Carry the High Temporary 
Trestle for the Southbound Main 
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Looking North Under a Section of the Completed Viaduct Through the Business Section 


of Manayunk 


through the business section of the town. Throughout 
this territory the tracks are located high up on the steep 
and rugged east slope of the Schuylkill River valley, and 
are crossed at right angles by numerous city streets, 
which, of necessity approach the railroad on steep grades. 

Approaching Manayunk from the south, that is, from 
the center of Philadelphia, the Reading’s tracks are par- 
alleled closely for about 1% miles on the east side by 
Cresson street, the grade of which rises and falls sharp- 
ly with the general contour of the hillside. Throughout 
this territory this street did not in itself present diffi- 
culties, even though it was approximately at the track 
level at certain points, because it was entirely separated 
from the right-of-way by a five-foot reinforced con- 
crete, solid panel fence, which the railroad constructed 
in 1927. However, within this territory there were four 
dangerous grade crossings of streets which intersected 
Cresson street. 

At Cotton street, the first cross street at the south end 
of the main business district of Manayunk, Cresson street 
widened out to the west, and from this point north for 
six city blocks, the railroad tracks occupied the center of 
the street. Within this section, Cresson street, which was 
50 ft. wide, was lined on both sides with stores and other 
business structures, and was crossed or intersected at 
grade by nine east and west streets, the most northerly of 
which is called Green lane. North of Green lane the 
railroad occupied a private right-of-way, passed under 
the east approach of the Pennsylvania’s Schuylkill Val- 
ley division bridge over the Schuylkill river, and then ex- 
tended north for a distance of about 1,900 ft. to Lever- 
ington avenue, at the north end of the town, which ex- 
tended under the tracks in a narrow underpass. 

In removing its tracks from Cresson street and elimi- 
nating the grade crossings at Manayunk, the Reading 
raised its line through a distance of about 1% miles. 
Throughout that section of Cresson street occupied by 
the tracks at grade, the new tracks are carried overhead 
on a structural steel viaduct, largely encased in concrete, 
permitting the free movement of street traffic beneath. 

South of this section, the tracks rise to the elevation 
of the viaduct on an earth embankment retained on both 
sides by concrete retaining walls. North of the viaduct 
the tracks have been moved east to a new location 
through a side-hill cut. Here, they pass under a new 
approach span of the Pennsylvania’s Schuylkill River 
bridge, constructed by the Pennsylvania for this purpose. 
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This relocation of the tracks not only improved their 
alinement, but also made available additional area along 
their west side for a new local freight yard which has 
been provided as an additional improvement of facilities 
at that point. 


All Grade Crossings Eliminated 


Instead of a pronounced dip in the track grade which 
existed formerly through the center of the town, the 
tracks in the completed work rise on a 0.3 per cent grade 
from the south end of the improvement to within about 
500 ft. of the viaduct, from which point the new grade 
descends at a rate of from 0.62 to 0.66 per cent to a point 
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near the overhead crossing of the Pennsylvania’s river 
bridge, beyond which it flattens out to a connection with 
the old line about 2,000 ft. further north. 

A reinforced concrete arch of 50-ft. span carries the 
tracks over Shurs lane, the first crossing at the south end 
of the improvement, and deck girder bridges of 50-ft. 
span, with column bents at the curb lines, carry the tracks 
over Jamestown and Pensdale streets, the next two 
streets to the north. At the next street to the north, 
called Rector street, which formerly passed over the 
tracks on a frame bridge with a wood floor system, the 
crossing has been replaced by a pedestrian subway. At 
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Roxborough street, the next street to the north and the 
beginning of the steel viaduct structure over Cresson 
street, and at all of the other crossings under the viaduct, 
plate girder spans carry the tracks. This type of con- 
struction is also used in a new crossing at Leverington 
avenue at the extreme north end of the improvement. 
The completed work at Manayunk involved approxi- 
mately 52,000 cu. yd. of grading, 57,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete masonry, and about 5,600 tons of structural steel. 


Many Engineering Problems Were Encountered 


Many difficulties were involved in the elevation of the 
tracks through Manayunk. In the first place, the nar- 
rowness of the right-of-way at many points throughout 
the length of the fill section at the south end required 
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the construction of extensive timber trestlework along 
one side of the right-of-way in order to permit uninter- 
rupted train operation and to provide for the embank- 
ment. Neither half of the embankment could have been 
built otherwise on the confined right-of-way at these 
points without blocking all train operation on the other 
half. 

The fact that the line lay in a side-hill cut also presented 
additional problems and made it necessary to construct 
unusually high and massive retaining walls, especially 
on the downhill side of the right-of-way. Of no small 
concern too was the fact that the rock formation under 
the right-of-way was irregular and faulted and at places 
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General Plan of the Track Elevation 


fell off from 15 ft. to 30 ft. within an equal horizontal 
distance. 

The work at Manayunk was divided into three main 
sections ; the fill section at the south end, extending north 
to Roxborough street, the viaduct section north to Green 
lane, and a cut and fill section north to the north end of 
the improvement. While distinctly different in character, 
work was carried forward on all three sections simultane- 
ously, and was carefully co-ordinated. In the first section, 
the southbound main track along the west side of the 
right-of-way was abandoned throughout the length of the 
work, and all traffic in both directions was carried over 
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\ 
the existing northbound main on the east side of the 
right-of-way, which was equipped with temporary signal 
towers at both ends. With the west side of the right-of- 
way thus cleared, work proceeded with the construction 
of the concrete retaining walls along that side, and also 
with the construction of the west halves of the abutments 
and the bridges over Shurs lane, and Jamestown and 
Pensdale streets. As this work progressed, the timber 
trestle to carry the new elevated southbound track was 
constructed just inside the retaining wall along the west 
side, and joined up with the west halves of the new street 
bridges. 

Owing to the narrowness of the right-of-way it was 
necessary to construct the retaining wall, almost through- 
out its length, with its vertical face on or toward the 
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right-of-way line, in order to provide sufficient width 
for a two-track elevated roadway and, at the same time, 
to keep from encroaching on adjoining property. At the 
higher sections of the wall, and at certain other points 
where it was necessary to carry the foundation of the 
wall from 10 ft. to 20 ft. below grade, this method of 
construction brought the heel of the wall within a few 
feet of the operating track. Where this occurred, care- 
ful shoring up of the earth supporting the track was 
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was no possibility of undermining it in making the deep 
excavation for the retaining wall foundation along the 
east side of the right-of-way. 


Single-Track, High-Level Operation First 


Upon the completion of the masonry and trestle work 
along the west side of the right-of-way, and the work 
north of Roxborough street, which will be described 
later, all traffic in both directions was shifted to the new 
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Work Through Manayunk 


necessary while the wall footing was being constructed. 

The necessity of extending the battered face of the 
west side retaining wall inward on the right-of-way also 
precluded the possibility of using pile bents in the con- 
struction of the temporary trestle along the inside of the 
wall, and with deep excavation necessary later for the 
construction of the retaining wall along the east side of 
the right-of-way, it was not even possible to construct 
the temporary trestle on mud sills at the ground level, 
because of the fear that the ground supporting the trestle 
might settle. Furthermore, where the trestle exceeded a 
certain height it could not be supported directly on the 
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ground because the inside batter posts of the high bents 
— have encroached on the clearance of the operating 
track. 

In overcoming these difficulties, concrete piers, in some 
cases integral with the retaining wall, were extended out 
at right angles from the battered face of the wall to carry 
the trestle bents. All of these piers were carried down to 
the base, or near the base of the retaining wall proper, 
and extended upward to at least the surface of the 
ground. As the height of trestle required increased with 
the rising grade of the line, the concrete piers were car- 
ried higher, the highest piers being about five feet above 
the ground level in the section of trestle between Rector 
and Roxborough streets. With this type of construction 
the trestle was given a solid bearing throughout, and there 
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elevated southbound track, except the portion from Rox- 
borough street to Green lane. This left the east side of 
the right-of-way, north to Roxborough street, free from 
traffic and made it possible to proceed with the elevation 
of the northbound track. 

From Roxborough street, where the Reading’s tracks 
first entered upon Cresson street, north to Green lane, 
about 1,650 ft., the main problem encountered was to 
carry forward the construction of the overhead viaduct 
without interfering with rail traffic. The first step in the 
work in this section, which was started simultaneously 
with that at the south end of the improvement, was to 





abandon the southbound main, transferring all traffic to 
the northbound main, and then to construct all of the 
viaduct column footings along the west curb line. When 
this was done, the completed footings were covered with 
earth and the southbound main was re-established ap- 
proximately 10 ft. west of its old location, within 13.5 ft. 
of the west building line, partly over the new footings, 
and was connected up with the live northbound track 
south of Roxborough street, at Roxborough street. Traf- 
fic was then diverted to the southbound track and the 
northbound track was taken out of service from Roxbor- 
ough street to Green lane. This permitted the construc- 
tion of all of the viaduct column footings in the center 
and along the east side of Cresson street. 

Upon the completion of all of the footings at the south 
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end, the first section of the viaduct between Roxborough 
and Cotton streets was erected over traffic, together with 
the girder bridges spanning those two streets, and work 
then proceeded on the construction of the east half of the 
viaduct to Green lane. When this part of the viaduct was 
completed, along with the grading at the north end of 
the project, and the trestle and bridge work south of 
Roxborough street, already described, traffic through this 
section was transferred to the viaduct and the west half 
of the viaduct was then constructed. 





At Roxborough Street, Showing Two Types of Construction 
Used; Retained Fills and a Structural Steel Viaduct, 


Partly Encased in Concrete. Towers for High 
Tension Lines Have Been Erected Over the 
New Elevated Roadway 


In elevating the northbound main north to Roxborough 
street, the first steps taken were the construction of the 
sections of retaining wall necessary and the completion 
of the east halves of the three street bridges. While this 
work was under way, filling operations proceeded, mostly 
with motor trucks, between the retaining walls on the op- 
posite sides of the right-of-way. A part of the fill was 
made with material removed in excavating for the foot- 
ings for the retaining wall along the east side. This work 
was done with cranes equipped with buckets which 
dumped the material excavated directly into the fill 
around the trestle along the west side. When the em- 
bankment was completed, the ties, guard rails and string- 
ers used in the trestle construction, all of which were of 
untreated long-leaf yellow pine, were removed for 
further use elsewhere, but all of the caps, sills, posts and 
bracing, which were of short-leaf pine, were left buried 
in the fill. 


Heavy Grading at North End of Project 


While the work described was under way, other exten- 
sive work was being done on the most northerly section 
of the project, extending north from Green lane. Within 
this section all traffic was first carried on the old north- 
bound main, while a new local freight yard was being 
graded, and while an additional approach span was being 
added to the Pennsylvania’s Schuylkill River bridge over 
the new alinement planned for the Reading’s tracks north 
of Green lane. At this same time the west half of the 
new raised four-track bridge over Lexington avenue was 
constructed. 

With the completion of the 
Pennsylvania’s bridge, grading for the new roadway 
under this span was undertaken. As the new location is 
in a side-hill cut, considerably above the level of the old 
main tracks and the new freight yard, it was necessary 


additional span of the 
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to construct a high retaining wall for about 350 ft. along 
this side of the new alinement in order to retain the 
steep face of the hillside between the high and low-level 
tracks. A similar wall, but of somewhat shorter length, 
was also necessary on the steep uphill side of the cut, 
extending each side of the new abutment of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s bridge. When this work was completed, the two 
high-level tracks of the new line were laid. When the 
first of the high-level tracks south of Green lane was put 
in operation, one of the tracks north of this point was 
connected into it, forming a through track at the new 
high level. 

Following the procedure outlined, single-track opera- 
tion was necessary through Manayunk almost until the 
last of the work was completed. However, every detail 
of the work was planned so carefully that there was no 
interference whatever with train operation on the one 
through track that was kept open at all times. 


Retaining Walls and Viaduct 


Retaining walls were one of the largest items of con- 
struction in this work. Altogether there are about 2,350 
ft. of such walls, ranging from a few feet to 30 ft. in 


height above the ground. In some of the higher sections 





Backfilling the East Half of the Arch Over Shurs Lane. 
bound Main Already in Service 


South- 


of the walls, the width of the base at the foundation is 
as much as 20 ft. All of the walls are of concrete with a 
gravity section. However, the character of the base at 
different points depends largely upon the character of the 
rock formation which was encountered. At many places 
it is stepped and anchored securely into the rock. 

The walls were constructed with a 1-3-6 mix concrete, 
using wooden forms. This same mix was also used in 
footings and abutments, but a 1-2-4 mix was used in 
copings and bridge seats and at other sections directly in 
contact with steel. All of the aggregates used were pro- 
portioned in a Blaw-Knox batcher and hauled to the 
mixer at the site of the work in multiple-batch auto 
trucks. The water-cement ratio was not adhered to 
strictly, but the quantity of water used was kept to a 
minimum consistent with the workability desired in the 
concrete. In most instances the concrete was handled in- 
to the forms in drop-bottom concrete buckets, hoisted by 
tractor-type cranes. Each successsive pour in the walls 
consisted of a section 30 ft. long by 21 in. deep. Vertical 
key expansion joints were provided between the ends of 
abutting sections of the wall, and horizontal scores were 
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made on the exposed faces of the walls at the junctions 
of successive pours. At many points the retaining wall 
sections were backed with dry-stone packing, placed by 
hand, to provide drainage and to preclude any possibility 
of leakage through them to adjacent private property. 

The viaduct, which extends longitudinally over Cres- 
son street, is a two-track steel structure, and from Cotton 
street to Green lane is supported on three lines of col- 
umns, just inside of the curb lines and in the center of 
the street. The first section of the viaduct, between Rox- 
borough and Cotton streets, is a two-column structure, 
with one line of columns near the west curb and the other 
‘near the center of the street. This type of structure was 
provided here because of the curving of the track aline- 
ment on to Cresson street, and because of the lesser inter- 
ferences which it will cause to street traffic. 

In the two-column structure, opposite lines of columns 
are spaced 32 ft. center to center, and the column bents 
are 40 ft. apart. Each row of columns supports a line of 
longitudinal steel girders, which, in turn, carry trans- 
verse floor beams. In the three-column structure, the 
lines of columns are spaced 22 ft. apart, and except for 
variations at street intersections the span between col- 
umn bents is 40 ft. In this type of structure, between 
Cotton and Carson streets, four blocks, the columns sup- 
port transverse girders fabricated in two units that are 
joined over the center columns. The bents thus formed 





At the New Track Level, Looking South Over the New Station 
Facilities Provided 


support ten lines of longitudinal girders which frame 
into the cross girders. 

Between Carson street and Green lane, one block, the 
viaduct structure varies again in construction, and each 
row of columns carries a line of heavy through girders, 
which, in turn, support a system of relatively shallow 
floor beams. This type of construction was adopted be- 
tween Carson street and Green lane in order to make pos- 
sible a minimum clearance of 14 ft. over Cresson street. 

Throughout the length of the viaduct, the steel floor 
system is encased in concrete, forming a solid deck, and 
the top of the concrete slab is waterproofed. All columns 
are filled out with concrete to a solid square section to a 
point five feet above street level to insure cleanliness. 

In addition to the extensive work described, the Read- 
ing has constructed new local freight facilities at Mana- 
yunk, and a new modern passenger station. The new 
freight facilities, which replace old facilities west of the 
old main line tracks near Leverington avenue, occupy a 
triangular piece of filled-in land just north of the Penn- 
sylvania’s overhead bridge near Green lane, and west of 
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the newly elevated main line tracks. To occupy this par- 
ticular piece of land and to provide the track arrange- 
ment desired, required extensive filling operations and 
the construction of a concrete retaining wall along the 
west side of the property, which faces directly on a main 
street. This wall is approximately 2,100 ft. in length and 
has a maximum height of 30 ft. above the ground. 

The freight facilities consist of a one-story, steel- 
frame, brick freight house, 115 ft. by 30 ft., three house 
tracks, a carload delivery track and a long yard lead 
track. The entire yard area is provided with concrete 
pavement with a wide ramp driveway leading to Green 
lane. 

The new passenger station replaces an old station, in 
the same location, but at the new track elevation on the 
east side of the tracks between Gay and Carson streets. 
The building proper is one story high and of brick con- 
struction, and fronts on Baker street, the first parallel 
street east of Cresson street. The rear of the station 
faces directly on a long covered platform beside the 
northbound main track. 

The station proper serves northbound trains only, and 
it is, therefore, supplemented by a separate and smaller 
unit on the opposite side of the tracks, serving south- 
bound trains. This smaller unit, which contains a small 
ticket office and a small waiting room at the track level, 
is of the same type of construction as the main station, 
and likewise, is served by a long covered track platform. 
Both stations have stairways to Cresson street. 

The lower part of this smaller unit was constructed 
early in the work and was put in service as a temporary 
station when the dismantling of the old station com- 
menced. This method of* providing temporary facilities 
proved effective and economical, and the partly built 
southbound unit of the new station was continued, there- 
fore, as the only station facilities at Manayunk until the 
main station was completed and put in service. At that 
time, the main station was made to house all of the pas- 
senger facilities until the small southbound unit and the 
viaduct for the southbound track were completed. 

All of the work at Manayunk was planned and carried 
out under the general direction of Clark Dillenbeck, chief 
engineer, and under the direct supervision of Charles H. 
Hitchcock, designing engineer. All of the grading and 
masonry work was done under contract by Jafolla & 
Marks, Inc., Philadelphia, and all the steelwork was fab- 
ricated and erected by the Phoenix Steel Company, 
Phoenixville, Pa. The freight and passenger stations 
were built by the O’Neil Construction Company, Phila- 
delphia, while all of the track work was handled by the 
track force of the Reading. 


* * * 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s Rock River Bridge 
Near Oregon, Ill. 
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Mexican National Plan 
Supported by Government 


N important step in the working out of the prob- 
lems of the National Railways of Mexico was 
taken shortly after January 1 when P. Ortiz Ru- 

bio, President of Mexico, announced at Mexico City 
that the government had decided to support the reor- 
ganization of those lines, involving approval in practi- 
cally every particular of the plan evolved by Gen. 
Plutarco Elias Calles and the reorganization committee 
of which he is chairman. At the same time full details 
of the plan were made public at Mexico City. Portions 
of the reorganization plan have been reported in the 
Railway Age during the past six months as they have 
been placed in effect. 

While the plan has the complete backing of the Mexi- 
can government, some of its details, particularly those 
relating to the reorganization of the personnel, and in- 
volving the reduction of forces, are opposed by the rail- 
way labor unions of that country. The recommenda- 
tions of the portion of the plan relating to railway em- 
ployees are in substance as follows: 

Promote the personnel of the National Railways on a basis of 
competition, taking into account ability and industry, to be 
- judged by the management. Redraft on a just and equitable basis 
for both the unions and the company, the labor contracts, and es- 
pecially the contract signed with the Alliance of Mexican 
Railway Workers. Allow the company to employ only that 
personnel which the management considers necessary for car- 
rying on its activities. Reduce the large number of unneces- 
sary employees now in the service. The company should be at 
liberty to select its personnel wherever it can obtain it to carry 
on its activities efficiently. The company should be at liberty 
to regulate its activities without the intervention of its em- 
ployees, discussing with them only the conditions accepted for 
the performance of their duties. 

Maintain a high disciplinary and efficiency level for all em- 
ployees in the service of the company. Abolish the allowance 
of two weeks pay in lieu of a vacation period. It is desirable 
that everyone should have a vacation, and the employees of the 
National Railways should be required to take theirs. Abolish 
double pay for extra time worked, and for work not performed, 
as in the case of false kilometerage. Reorganize the method of 
payment of pensions and indemnities for accidents to keep 
those disbursements within the possibilities of the company. 

At the inception of the reorganization plan, the Mexi- 
can government agreed to establish a joint committee, 
composed of representatives of the unions, the railway 
company and the government, to study the program. 
Later it was found that this method would retard and 
complicate the making of decision, if parties unquali- 
fied to take part in the discussions were allowed to in- 
tervene. With this in mind and with a desire to bring 
relief to the railways promptly, the government aban- 
doned the idea of a joint committee, preferring that the 
unions present their points of view through the medium 
of the Mexican Department of Labor. While this 
method of procedure has not been satisfactory to the 
unions, President Ortiz Rubio declares that the gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to make the situation 
public and to “request the working men and the unions 
jointly to co-operate, even though it may be necessary 
to make some sacrifices to settle the matter.” 

The remainder of the plan, which covers practically 
every conceivable phase of operation of the National 
Railways, i is in general, not in dispute with the unions. 
A resumé of such recommendations in the reorganiza- 
tion plan as have not been covered in previous issues of 
the Railway Age, follows: 

The group of companies forming the National Railways 
should be merged into one company organized under Mexi- 


can laws. The number of members composing the board of 
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directors in Mexico City should be reduced, with complete 
dissolution of the board composed of citizens of the United 
States with headquarters at New York. Decentralize the 
administration of the company, the executive power of which 
has long been in the hands of a very few persons, without 
creating other executive departments, whose co-ordination 
in the general executive scheme might be difficult. Com- 
pletely change the departmental system, substituting for it 
the divisional system, and give the local officers the necessary 
authority for the prompt handling of matters within their 
jurisdiction. Abolish the train auditors and police depart- 
ments. 

The personnel department should be reorganized so that 
it is deprived of its disciplinary functions, confining its ac- 
tivities to those of consultation, and maintenance of service 
letters and records of pensions and indemnities. The express, 
passenger and freight offices should be consolidated into one 
department of traffic to avoid the confusion of rates which 
now exists, and to promote co-ordination instead of compe- 
tition. A comptroller’s office should be established which, 
aside from its present functions of accounting, should em- 
brace more ample functions of fiscalization and control of 
expenditures. A consulting department should be established 
which would be made up of the statistical office, the test 
department, a special studies office and an office of economic 
studies. The function of the latter office would be that of 
the study of tariffs, with a view to stimulating traffic 
and co-ordinating the services of the railroads with the neces- 
sities of the country and particularly the necessities of the 
shippers; the study of salaries, the preparation of budgets, 
and the economic study of the program for the extension and 
development of the railroad’s facilities. 

The functions of all the departments should be based upon 
well-prepared budgets and should be subjected to stringent 
budget control. All departments should be co-ordinated for 
expense control, and especially should there be co-ordination 
between the offices of the comptroller. the purchasing agent, 
and the test department, as well as between the principal 
departments consuming materials and fuel, such as the trans- 
portation, mechanical, and maintenance of way departments. 
Intensify the use of creosoted lumber and steel tie plates, 
to obtain benefits from practices which were initiated by the 
company in 1928. Recondition the creosoting plant at Acam- 
baro, Gto., completing its equipment to obtain a better penetra- 
tion and retention of the preservatives in the timber. 

Acquire motor cars for transporting the maintenance of 
way personnel. Substitute rails having a weight of less than 
80 Ibs. per yd. with heavier rails in the main lines of the 
railroad. Reinforce all bridges so that they may be adequate 
to handle the heavier locomotives in use on the main lines. 
Extend bridges and other waterway openings to facilitate the 
drainage of land across the railroad’s right of way, with a 
view of expediting the traffic during the rainy season, and 
reducing the maintenance necessary at times of heavy floods. 

Extend locomotive runs and abolish roundhouses that such 
a change in operation would render unnecessary. Utilize the 
maximum tractive effort of locomotives to obtain full ton- 
nage trains and where necessary establish helper service, all 
with a view to obtaining a reduction in unit costs of trans- 
portation. Reduce the number of trains on lines where traffic 
is not heavy. Establish rail motor car service for passenger 
traffic in well-populated sections where traffic is heavy and 
requires frequent service, as well as in those sparsely popu- 
lated sections where the operation of steam trains is not 
justified. Divide the whole system into 10, instead of 20 
divisions. Consolidate the various terminals in Mexico City. 

Scrap the older locomotives and store those which are 
found to be unnecessary because of the greater utilization of 
those remaining in service. Treat all boiler waters to avoid 
re formation of scale, fuel waste and the danger of acci- 
ents. 

Incorporate, by lease or purchase, the National of Tehuan- 
tepec as a part of the National Railways System. Incorpo- 
rate the Interoceanic Railway as a part of the National Rail- 
ways, or abandon it, because of the extremely unsatisfactory 
conditions under which it is now operated. Lease, with the 
option of purchasing the Ferrocarril Carbonifero de 
Coahuila. Co-ordinate the rail services of the company with 
the services offered by other transportation agencies of Mex- 
ico. 

The Mexican Government’s position with respect to 
the National Railways is explained by President Ortiz 
Rubio, who points out that the financial situation of 
the railways has for several years been very unsatisfac- 
tory. With a critical world economic situation and bad 
conditions in Mexico, the position of the railways 
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Users of Highways 
for Private Gain 


SHOULD PAY ADEQUATE RENTAL 


A specific plan for assessing heavy 
vehicles on mileage basis for added 
road construction and maintenance 
costs they make necessary—Strict 
supervision of drivers’ qualifications 


HE public is entitled to the most efficient and eco- 
nomic transportation compatible with a fair return 
on the investment devoted to that purpose. This is 

axiomatic. If one method of transportation becomes 
less efficient, and, therefore, obsolete, the public is en- 
titled to the more modern method and the people who 
have invested their money in transportation about to be- 
come obsolete should not be protected against loss any 
more than the owner of an obsolete residential or factory 
building, or of a chemical process. 

Free play must be given to the various methods of 
transportation, whether by rail, highway, air or water. 
But the government should not subsidize at the expense 
of the taxpayers at large, one method of transportation 
over another. 

During the last 100 years and up to recently, highways 
were built for the purpose of facilitating trade and living 
conditions in the country and to enable intercourse be- 
tween country and city. With the coming of the “auto- 
mobile age” our highway system has been expanded al- 
most indefinitely for the purpose of accommodating the 
immense number of automobile owners who want to 
travel for business or pleasure. 

When these highways were constructed it was not con- 
templated that they should or would be used by people 
or corporations for the purpose of deriving revenue. It 
never: was the intent that the highways should be ex- 
ploited—that is, used at the expense of the taxpayers at 
large—for the benefit of a comparatively few individuals 
or companies who are endeavoring to reap where they 
did not sow. The efforts to exploit the public’s highways 
for private use are a development of the last few years 
and are meeting with more and more resentment on the 
part of the other users. 


Many States, Many Experiments 


Necessary restraining or regulating legislation is now 
being considered in many states. Such legislation is 
treading on new ground and therefore the basis for it 
must be carefully and thoroughly studied and tested. It 
is probably just as well that we cannot have federal 
legislation at this time and that the legislatures of the 
different states are likely to have different opinions on 
this subject, because quite likely we will start with a 
variety of different laws and find out how they work. 


By F. }. Lisman 
F. J. Lisman & Co. 


No one, except perhaps those who have a selfish interest, 
will dispute the necessity of reasonable legislation which 
should provide for the safety of the users of the high- 
ways and that those who make their living from the use 
of the highways should pay their fair share of interest, 
maintenance, depreciation and taxes. 

Obviously the problem divides itself into these two 
parts. 


Highways Must Be Made Safer! 


The railroads and, to some extent, the steamship lines 
have strict regulations concerning qualification of their 
employees who are tested as to sight, general health, color 
blindness, etc., and also as to experience. In order to 
protect the public against accidents, such employees are 
allowed to work only a limited number of hours and the 
employers are heavily fined if it is found that the em- 
ployees work beyond the allotted time or have not had a 
sufficient period of rest. In this manner, there has been 
developed in the United States a most efficient organiza- 
tion of railroad employees consisting of experienced, 
high-class men who are entitled to good pay, and get it. 

The danger from accidents on highways is obviously 
much greater than that on rails; nevertheless, the exam- 
inations for driver’s license in most states are nominal 
and in some instances they are not required at all. The 
consequence is an appalling death rate amounting to 
about 32,500 per annum—or an average of 90 people 
per day—and steadily growing. The number of those 
who are more or less injured is several times that. Ob- 
viously the heavier the machine the more of a menace it 
is to other users of the road and the more care is re- 
quired in selecting drivers. 

Safety legislation in the interest of automobile owners 
at large should provide: 

1. A reasonable test for driver’s license for everybody. 

2. The prohibition of the use of the highways by ex- 
traordinarily heavy vehicles and, say, machines more 
than 30 feet in length; also of excessively long, 
heavy or multiple trailers. Heavy machines should 
also be forbidden to run at unreasonable speeds. 

3. The requirement that all drivers of heavy (and hence 
more dangerous) machines weighing more than 3 
tons, before being permitted to drive such vehicles, 
must take an examination similar to that required 
by the railroads for their employees and that they 
should also have the necessary rest period between 
working hours. 


Heavy Vehicles Should Pay for Added Cost They Require 


Highways, including bridges, built to carry the aver- 
age passenger automobile, with an average weight of 
under 2,500 Ibs., and not to exceed 5,000 Ibs., need not 
be constructed as strong or as expensively as highways 
carrying heavy trucks or buses weighing, when loaded, 
up to 20 tons and even more. The extra expense in con- 
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structing highways and bridges capable of carrying such 
heavy vehicles should certainly be borne as fully as pos- 
sible by those who get the benefit of them—that is, those 
who use the highways for revenue only. Such users 
should also pay their pro rata of taxes, the same as the 
railroads do on their private right of way. 

For lack of any other example, it is necessary to use 
the experience of railroads as a guide in this matter. 

The railroads of the United States, including terminals 
and equipment, have a physical value of about $100,000 
per mile. Excluding terminals and equipment, the aver- 
age cost probably would be fully $50,000 per mile. For 
maintenance of their roadways, the railroads spend an 
average of about $2,900 per mile, from which it might be 
fair to deduct $900 on account of the expense of main- 
taining yards and terminals, leaving $2,000 per mile for 
keeping up the roadway . 

Interest at only 5 per cent on the cost of the roadway 
is $2,500 and taxes per mile are about $1,600, making 
an average expenditure for interest, maintenance and 
taxes on roadway $6,100 per mile or approximately 2514 
per cent of their gross earnings. 

Assuming the cost of paved highways at $80,000 ‘per 
mile and the average cost of a railroad at $50,000 per 
mile, the taxes per mile of highway should be $2,560. 
The upkeep varies greatly but is probably in excess of 
$2,500 per mile, especially when used by heavy vehicles. 

The yearly interest charge on the cost of the highway 
at 4 per cent is $3,200 per mile, making an aggregate 
annual cost per mile of highway for interest, upkeep 
and proportionate taxes of $8,260. At least one-half 
of this cost should properly be borne by those who use 
the highway for revenue only. 

Little is known as to highway vehicle-miles or ton- 
miles, while much is known as to railroad car-miles and 
railroad ton-miles but it would not be difficult (on any 
given section of highway, by stationing observers one or 
two miles apart) to find out the passenger car miles, 
the bus miles and truck miles. Quite likely if users of 
the highways for revenue only were charged a rental of 
25 per cent of their gross earnings and received a rebate 
on their gasoline tax, the amount of revenue thus derived 
would, in but very few cases, be adequte to pay for the 
extraordinary upkeep involved by their operations. 


Rental on a Mileage Basis 


Probably a system of highway rentals could be worked 
out as to buses, on a bus seating capacity and as to trucks 
on the basis of hauling capacity; instead of on a per- 
centage of gross earnings. The average revenues of 
buses, taking occupied and vacant seats into considera- 
tion, seems to be about 1 cent per seat mile. A thirty- 
passenger bus seems to gross about 30 cents per bus- 
mile and its reasonable proportion of maintenance of 
highway would probably work out in the neighborhood 
of 7% cents per bus-mile. 

The average revenues per truck ton-mile are probably 
in the neighborhood of 10 cents or, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the truck is not loaded all the way 
and may return empty, it might be fair to tax trucks on 
the theory that the average revenues are 5 cents per 
ton-canacity-mile and, therefore, the fair tax would prob- 
ably be 114 cents per ton-mile capacity or 12% cents for 
a 10-ton truck. The average empty movement of rail- 
way cars is about 37 per cent. With rebate or allowance 
on gasoline taxes paid, highway rentals, which are not 
taxes but merely a fair return for the use and occupancy 
of valuable property, should equally apply to common 
carriers or to trucks owned by private concerns because 
in either case they are using or, possibly, abusing the 
highways as a place of business. The “hammer blow” 
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of a truck or bus running at 40 miles an hour destroys 
a highway which, under ordinary use would be affected 
only by the change of the seasons. 

Instruments of precision have been developed which 
not only count the number of miles, but actually maké 
record on a sheet of paper of the speed of the vehicle at 
any given time. The Ohmer Fare Register Company, 
the largest manufacturer of taxicab and street car regis- 
ters, produces such a machine and presumably there are 
others who do so. Therefore the matter of keeping offi- 
cial and sealed mileage records should not be difficult. 

The matter of regulation of users of highways within 
any municipality is strictly a local question and if city 
councils should desire to give bus franchises without mak- 
ing the bus companies pay for wear and tear of the 
pavement, this may be their privilege, although such 
action would hardly seem fair, inasmuch as street rail- 
way companies in most cities are compelled to pay for 
the original cost and maintenance of the pavement be- 
tween, and 18 inches outside of their rails although, in 
fact, they are the only occupants of the streets which 
do not wear out the pavement. 

Legislation along the lines above outlined is just to 
all parties concerned and is certainly needful at present 
when the highway taxes in many sections, especially in 
those where farm lands have depreciated, are an excessive 
burden. Neither is it fair to highly trained and well 
paid railroad labor to be deprived of their employment 
by the competition of less thoroughly trained and less 
well paid employees. 


Other Public Property Not Exploited for Profit 


People have become so gradually accustomed to the use 
and abuse of public highways free of adequate rental 
charges for the purpose of private profit that they have 
failed to realize the injustice and absurdity of such a 
proposition. If it were suggested today that all or any 
city hospitals should be thrown open for free use of all 
physicians for their private charge patients, every one 
would promptly resent this very thought. However, the 
principle involved would be no different from the one 
now in vogue concerning the public highway; that is, 
the use of public highways at an inadequate charge for 
private profit, and the equivalent of a subsidy to some 
doctors to enable them to compete at an undue advantage 
over those who have invested capital in private sani- 
tariums. 

The Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, publishes a pamphlet giving 
the taxation, license fees, etc., etc., for motor vehicles 
in every state of the Union. It is interesting to note 
from a perusal of the table the great variety of taxes 
and license fees prevailing in the different states. They 
are so complex that they cannot be summarized or con- 
densed. However, thus far, nowhere is a proper rental 
charged in proportion to usage to those who are en- 
deavoring to enrich themselves at the cost of the tax- 
payers at large. Tax fees and licenses are established 
on the basis of weight, horse power, factory cost or value 
of the car, type of tires or according to fuel used, etc., 
and by a combination of one or more of these factors. 

It is interesting to note that in New York State a 
passenger car weighing 5,000 lb. pays $28.75 license 
fee, whereas a truck weighing the same would pay only 
$11.25 more. 

In Iowa, a truck weighing from 2% to 3 tons, with 
pneumatic tires pays $100 license fees while with solid 
tires it pays $125. <A passenger car of 5,000 lb. pays 
$20 license fees plus 1 per cent of its full value which 
is reduced to % per cent after the car is 4 years old. 

In Illinois a truck weighing one to five thousand 
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pounds pays $12 license fee which is the same as a pas- 
senger car with from 25 to 30 h.p. 

In California license for a passenger car of any weight 
is but $3 while a truck weighing up to three tons pays a 
fee of $8. 

The railroads have developed the United States and 
the best system of transportation in the world; they have 
largely paid for and are still paying for our highways 
and are now further overburdened by the enormous costs 
of grade crossing elimination which reduces their ex- 
penses infinitesimally and their interest charges tremen- 
dously. These grade crossing eliminations greatly benefit 
highway users and should be paid for by them. 


General Taxpayers Now Bear the Burden 


Railways and all taxpayers have the right to ask that 
their competitors should not be subsidized by being able 
to use the highways for revenue only without paying 
adequately for their use. This subsidy aggregates many 
millions which should be paid by those who use the 
highways to make money for themselves and not by the 
farmers and other taxpayers! 


Motor Transport 


Hearings in Northwest 


ONTINUING its investigation under Docket 
a 23,400, Co-ordination of Motor Transportation, 

the Interstate Comerce Commission held hear- 
ings at Seattle, Wash., on January 19, and at Portland, 
Ore., on January 22. Witnesses representing railways, 
motor carriers, and shippers’ organizations described to 
Ikxaminer Leo J. Flynn, who conducted the hearing, 
the present extent of motor transportation in the Pacific 
Northwest and steps which have been taken to co- 
ordinate rail and motor service. 

Among the witnesses at the Seattle hearing was R. H. 
Culbertson, manager of the Washington Freight As- 
sociation, who testified that the various truck lines be- 
longing to the association, and holding certificates from 
the Washington Department of Public Works, han- 
dled 435,832 tons of freight in 1929, an increase of 
nearly 35,000 tons over the traffic handled in the pre- 
vious year. The 120 companies affiliated with the as- 
sociation operate 520 trucks and 103 trailers. 

At the Portland hearing, W. J. Eccles, president of 

the Sumpter Valley Railway, and vice-president and 
general manager of the Mount Hood Railroad, testified 
tkat his companies have suffered severe losses in re- 
cent years as a result of competition from private 
automobiles and motor truck lines. The Sumpter Val- 
ley has applied for authority to abandon 20 miles of its 
line on account of the loss of freight traffic to a truck 
line operated by three business houses in Baker, Ore. 
L.c.l. freight traffic moving by rail in the Hood River 
valley is currently 85 per cent less in volume than it 
it was in 1922. 
_R. H. Crozier, general passenger agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and of the S. P. & S. 
Transportation Company, its motor coach operating 
subsidiary, testified that the railway has been able to 
recover part of its lost passenger traffic through the 
operation of motor coach lines. Prior to the organiza- 
tion of the transportation company in 1924, the rail- 
way had lost 58 per cent of its passenger revenue. 

R. W. Pickard, general freight agent of the S. P. & 
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S., described the organization of the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company, which was established by the rail- 
way in order to provide store-door collection and de- 
livery service. The freight transport company con- 
tracts with local trucking organizations for pick-up and 
delivery service in Portland and at Willamette Valley 
points, the intercity movement of traffic being made 
over the railway. The service has been in effect only 
two months, but it is estimated that 35 per cent of the 
traffic handled by the Northwest Freight Transport 
Company is business formerly handled directly by the 
railway and 65 per cent is new business. 

A. F. Harvey, of the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission, testified that in his opinion regulation of in- 
terstate trucking service would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic and would eliminate “cut-throat” competition. He 
said that there are 52 motor coach lines operating in 
Oregon with permits from the public service commis- 
sion, these organizations having 16,909 miles of routes 
competitive with railways and 1,175 miles of routes 
non-competitive with railways. There are 171 common 
carrier motor truck lines with permits, competing with 
railways over 16,890 miles of routes and having 1,898 
miles of non-competitive routes. These companies are 
operating 569 trucks and 147 trailers. There are 1,445 
trucks and 346 trailers operated by “contract haulers” 
in Oregon, and 1,609 trucks and 15 trailers operated 
by “commercial carriers.” In addition there are 616 
operators of “anywhere-for-hire” trucks, employing 860 
trucks and 48 trailers. 

W. L. James, manager of the Consolidated Truck 
Lines, testified in favor of rerulation of interstate truck 
lines. The longest operation of this company extends 
trom Portland, Ore., to Medford, where shipments are 
transferred to another truck line operating between 
Medford and San Francisco. 

Testimony in favor of regulation of interstate truck 
lines was also given by Charles J. Shelton, secretary- 
manager of the Oregon Freight Association. He said 
that competition has been sharpened during the last 
two years by the advent of numerous “wild-cat” oper- 
ators, who injure established truck lines as well as the 
railways. This kind of competition has resulted in the 
establishment of low rates, and Mr. Shelton testified 
that in his opinion the present rates of the motor car- 
riers are entirely too low. 


Northwest Truck Services Described 


W. A. Curtin, secretary-manager of the Portland 
Traffic and Transportation Association, described the 
development of truck service in the Pacific Northwest, 
and said that the demand for store-door collection and 
delivery service is increasing. The service inaugurated 
by the Southern Pacific through the Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, and by the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle through the Northwest Freight Transport Com- 
pany, he said, has been satisfactory to shippers. Mr. 
Curtin testified in part as follows: 


The entire Northwest is covered by a system of truck lines 
operating on fixed schedules and in competition with rail lines 
at practically all points that are served by rail. These truck 
lines operate under a store-door pick-up and delivery system 
and at rates which are just about the same or slightly higher 
than the standard rail rates without the pick-up and delivery 
service. There are approximately 110 truck lines operating 
between Portland and other points in the Pacific Northwest, 
and they carry freight to points as far east as Twin Falls, 
Ida., a distance of 630 miles. Some of them connect with 
each other and interchange freight at certain points for long 
hauls. An instance of this is found in an arrangement be- 
tween the Consolidated Truck Lines and the Oregon-California 
Fast Freight for a connection at Medford, Ore., to handle 
freight under a through-rate arrangement between Portland 
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and San Francisco. The distance by highway is 727 miles. 
The competition between highway freight transportation and 
the rail lines is very keen, particularly in short-haul business 
or hauls up to 250 miles. 


(Mr. Curtin here described the earlier efforts of rail- 
ways to meet truck competition, particularly the tariff 
which went into effect last year, providing for a rate 
of 30 cents a hundred on many classes of freight mov- 
ing between Portland and Puget Sound cities, with a 
minimum weight of 20,000 lb. Truck lines working 
with the railways are offering pick-up and delivery 
service in terminals and consolidating shipments for 
movement by rail under this tariff.) 


At the present time there is rather heated competition be- 
tween the truck lines and this co-ordinated truck and rail 
service. The truck lines’ rates between Portland and Seattle 
are a flat 30 cents a hundred for all freight not rated higher 
than first class. The interstate freight lines, which are the 
lines operating the present truck and rail service, also charge 
30 cents a hundred for ali treight not rated higher than first 
class. 

In October, 1930, the Northwest Freight Transport Company, 
controlled by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, published its 
local Freight Tariff No. 1 naming class rates between stations 
on the Northwest Freight Transport Company in Oregon 
south of Portland. This tariff named rates between Portland 
and Salem, Albany, Corvallis and Eugene, for the first four 
classes, somewhat in excess of the all-rail rates between the 
same points. Charges named in the tariff apply to or from 
points shown, with pick-up and delivery, and include loading 
on or unloading from trucks within the pick-up and delivery 
districts of each city as defined in the tariff. At Salem, Albany, 
Corvallis, and Eugene, they include all poinis within the city 
limits, but at Portland pick-up and delivery limits are less 
extensive. Under this tariff, the Northwest Freight Trans- 
port Company acts as an assembling company and as a de- 
livery company for the Oregon Electric, over whose rails 
freight between the points named in the tariff is transported. 
On December 15, 1930, the scope of this company’s operations 
was considerably extended, to include Hillsboro and Forest 
Grove; Harrisburg and Junction City, two points between 
Corvallis and Eugene; and Vernonia and certain points on the 
line of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle between Portland 
and Seaside. They also changed the rates in their tariff, mak- 
ing lower rates than those originally named for lots of 20,000 
lb. or over. 

On December 8, 1930, the Pacific Motor Transport Company 
made its appearance. This company serves the principal points 
on the Southern Pacific in the territory from Canby south 
to Ashland, Ore. Its tariff is known as Local Express Freight 
Tariff No. 4, Public Service Commission of Oregon’s No. 1, 
naming class and commodity rates and also rules and regula- 
tions covering the transportation of express between Portland 
and points in Oregon. The rates named are similar to those 
put into effect on December 15, 1930, by the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company, and they include pick-up and delivery 
service applying to points on the Southern Pacific in Oregon. 


Rates Compared 


Between Portland and Eugene, on December 15 of last year, 
we had various lines competing with each other: The rail 
lines operating under standard class rates without the pick-up 
and delivery service; privately owned and operated common 
carrier truck lines operating over the highways under stand- 
ard class rates, with pick-up and delivery service; and two 
separately owned and operated railway transportation com- 
panies, operating also on class rates but under an arrangement 
whereby the trucks pick up the freight, which is loaded intocars 
at the freight houses of the railway, hauled over the railway 
to destination, unloaded there and delivered by truck to the con- 
signee’s door. There are two of these companies, the North- 
west Freight Transport Company, owned by the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, and the Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
owned by the Southern Pacific. The first four class rates of 
these companies from Portland to Eugene are: 

1 


2 3 4 
Standard rail without pick-up and delivery....... 65 55% 45 39% 
Rail with pick-up and delivery . Sricais 67 57 47 40 
Rail with pick-up and delivery, 20,000 Ib. or more 55 45 35 30 
Truck with pick-up and delivery ' ie 57 47 40 
Truck with pick-up and delivery, 10,000 Ib. coe 52 42 35 
Truck with pick-up and delivery, 20,000 Ib. 57 47 37 30 


The Pacific Motor Transport Company, in addition to fur- 
nishing active competition between the truck lines and the rail 
lines between Portland and Southern Pacific stations in Oregon, 
has also enabled us to meet the competition of San Francisco 
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shippers shipping into southern Oregon through Crescent City, 
Cal. The Hobbs Wall interests of Crescent City own a line of 
lumber schooners plying between San Francisco and Crescent 
City. These schooners are maintained principally to haul 
lumber to San Francisco from Crescent City. Thus their 
traffic is largely a one-way traffic, all southbound. In order to 
encourage a northbound tonnage, they have entered into a 
through-rate arrangement with a truck line running from 
Crescent City to Medford, Grants Pass and Klamath Falls. 
So low is the rate that it is extremely difficult for Portland 
merchants to do business at those points. The rates published 
from Portland by the Pacific Motor Transport Company have 
considerably relieved the situation, and as fast as new rates 
can be worked out by that company they are being published, 
so that this new service has so far relieved to a large extent 
and promises to further relieve a very unsatisfactory situ- 
ation. This is pointed out as one of the advantages to us of 
this co-ordinated service. We are on the whole pleased with it. 

The Portland hearing adjourned on January 22, to 


be continued at San Francisco, Cal., January 27. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

January 17 amounted to 725,938 cars, a decrease 

of 121,217 cars, or about 14 per cent, as com- 
pared with the loading in the corresponding week of 
last year and of 205,923 cars or 22 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1929. Loading of grain and grain products 
and livestock showed small increases as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year but all other com- 
modity classifications and all districts reported decreases 
as compared with both years. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, January 17, 1931 
1931 193 


























Districts 0 1929 
eS a 166,754 194,849 212,906 
ccc unecaedenwwemewawned oe 142,955 171,318 186,253 
acre ori he sal enh eo eon 45,781 57,111 58,606 
I a isa 6, ois a migraisars Eu eae 6a 110,615 135,635 142,216 
ID, 55. ah, 6 aera qipvershoraed U's 88,625 100,631 111,219 
a reer er rere 114,521 119,003 143,533 
EN, cose ecntieesecaccanes 56,687 68,608 77,128 
Total Western Districts............ 259,833 288,242 331,880 
ME SIN oc:0. gia vicmorva nincaaes 725,938 847,155 931,861 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 41,112 37,500 48,165 
ec ogi coc ncee rWnetea Rees 27,317 26,838 32,226 
MM, © Sale cara/e cto chan uate oyora stan # Sac Sere 167,193 190,882 215,074 
gleaned aw sine wees eens 4 11,194 12,906 
Se 32,295 46,990 58,836 
RG far elnrabana aca @-& 6 Gano oh ears ik a welor eerie 4,916 8,052 8,356 
SE asic aw sréneind sidan aeies 206,505 232,072 239,170 
rr ere 237,658 293,627 317,128 
TO 8d ce ice cr araiorarermacatra ai aemelate 725,938 847,155 931,861 
—- UD tite ose.d Cee Cee See eo ewes 714,251 862,461 914,438 
I ae o ararcchigss oie tare MR STO a's 615,382 775.755 798.682 
EME Gcdirccasiewewceeoeeiee —ancees 538,419 639,389 
EPO énovewsmnvaseacewesees | eaeieres 713,810 842,775 

Cumulative total, 3 weeks...... 2,055,571 2,485,371 2,644,981 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 17 totaled 47,115 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 3,149 cars but a decrease of 
8,858 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
gE ee 47,115 27,491 
SS eae ere 43,966 24,773 
I MM a ni Sai: arene arid woh 36,349 21,966 
a Se ree 55,973 35,426 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
i Eee 127,430 74,230 
PE PMD s0cdeeccdestwaceve 152,392 99,284 
EN I cerca loreiantgenig aaa seh 161,399 105,783 
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“Unfair Competition” Hearings 
Draw to Close 


F. W. Ellis denies packer’s traffic influenced by draft 


gear sales—L. W. 


concluded the presentation of its case against 

the Waugh Equipment Company and designated 
officers of Armour & Co., in which they were charged 
with unfair methods of competition growing out of the 
alleged use of the packer’s traffic in selling draft gear 
to the railroads. Since that time, the hearings have 
been devoted to the testimony of the respondents. L. 
W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, and F. 
W. Ellis, vice-president of Armour & Co., testified at 
these hearings, which continued in Chicago except for 
one day spent in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Baldwin was questioned about the purchases of 
the Waugh gear made by the Missouri Pacific and iden- 
tified letters taken from his files. One of these was writ- 
ten on August 27, 1924, by T. Bragg, a stockholder in 
the Waugh Equipment Company, to E. F. Barnes, Jr., 
office assistant to Mr. Baldwin. In this letter, Mr. Bragg, 
whom Mr. Baldwin said he remembered as an associate 
of M. C. Brush, a director of the Missouri Pacific, said 
in part: 


O: January 21, the Federal Trade Commission 


Our Chicago friends who are interested in the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company have been discussing with Maxwell of the Wa- 
bash and with Stone and Kosser of the American Refrigerator 
Transit Company the possibility of using the draft gear on 
one of the lots of their refrigerator cars and have been assured 
that Waugh will receive an order on one of these lots...... 
provided the Missouri Pacific was agreeable. 


Mr. Barnes identified F. W. Ellis, vice-president of 
Armour & Co., as the “Chicago friend” he knew at the 
time who was interested in the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany. Correspondence previously introduced in evi- 
dence showed that Mr. Ellis had written Mr. Baldwin 
several times during 1927 about draft gear. 

In another letter, O. A. Garber, chief mechanical 
officer of the Missouri Pacific, writing, on March 2, 
1929, to J. Cannon, vice-president of operation, said in 
part: 


In the period, 1922, up-to-date, we have purchased and applied 
to new ears and to existing equipment 17,662 car sets of Brad- 
ford rocker-type draft gear. During the period, there have been 
eight failures. 

In the period 1924 to date, we have purchased 3,400 car 
sets of Waugh draft gear; 2,800 car sets of these were of the 
old type Waugh spring plate gear. Since application, we have 
22 failures of these gear. Six hundred car sets of the Waugh- 
Gould friction gear have been applied to cars within the past 
vear and none of these have failed to date. 


This and other letters were identified after Mr. Bald- 
win had been asked about the decline in the proportion 
of Bradford gear purchased on the Missouri Pacific 
and following his testimony that his mechanical advis- 
ers had recommended the Bradford gear strongly but 
that later they also recommended the Waugh gear. 


Promises of Traffic 


Mr. Baldwin testified that it was more or less the 
policy to buy from concerns that would influence traf- 
fic for the railroad. When asked by the attorney for 


Baldwin testifies 


the respondents if Mr. Ellis had, at any time, told him 
he would see ‘that the Missouri Pacific secured an in- 
creased volume of Armour freight traffic in the event 
the road purchased draft gear or other equipment from 
the Waugh Equipment Company, he said he “didn’t 
know that he had or that he hadn’t but would think 
there was an implication to that effect.” Also, when 
asked by the attorney for the respondents if any offi- 
cers of the Waugh Equipment Company had ever dis- 
cussed traffic, he said he remembered references hav- 
ing been made to traffic by A. J. Pizzini, president of 
the Waugh company, and, again, when asked if Mr. 
Pizzini ever said he could secure an increase in Armour 
traffic in the event the road purchased Waugh draft 
gear, he replied that “he rather indicated that if we 
did it could be brought about.” 

H. C. Kosser, president of the American Refrigerator 
[ransit Company, was questioned at St. Louis about 
a letter written to W. C. Maxwell, vice-president of 
traffic of the Wabash, on October 20, 1928, in which 
he said in part: 

Talked with F. W. Ellis of Armour & Co. this week, who 
made a strong plea that orders for 1,000 A. R. T. cars be 
given by the Wabash to the Waugh Draft Gear Company, and 
also requested that I use my influence to get the Wabash to 
give them any cars they might have in sight. 

This letter was supplemented with correspondence 
showing that it had been referred to and considered by 
J. E. Taussig, president of the Wabash. Mr. Kosser 
explained that purchases of and for A.R.T. equipment 
were made by the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash. 
He could not recall the letter nor the date, but remem- 
bered that Mr. Ellis had recommended the use of the 
Waugh gear. 

W. G. Robertson, vice-president of W. H. Miner, 
Inc., called to testify in Chicago on June 22, submit- 
ted a statement showing that firm’s sales of draft gear 
for new equipment, which amounted to 79,325 sets in 
1924, 33,015 in 1925, 20,227 in 1926, 15,811 in 1927, 
16,459 in 1928, 24,382 in 1929 and 8,873 sets in 1930. 
When first examined, he testified that lessened car 
-uilding and increased competition in recent years ex- 
plained the diminished sales of gear, but, on further 
questioning, said that reports received from sales rep- 
resentatives were to the effect that traffic considerations 
were playing an important part in the sales of draft 
gear. When asked what firms were so reported using 
traffic, he named the Waugh Equipment Company and 
the Union Draft Gear Company. 


F. W. Ellis Examined 


On June 22, F. W. Ellis, one of the respondents in 
the complaint, testified on behalf of the respondents 
as to the manner in which he acquired an interest in 
the Waugh Equipment Company. He stated that one- 
third of the common stock of the Waugh Equipment 
Company had been offered to Arthur Meeker, by A, J. 
Pizzini and Mr. Bragg, and Mr. Meeker invited him to 
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share in it. Mr, Ellis stated that his advice to Mr. 
Pizzini was to perfect the device so that it would sell 
itself, as far as possible, to mechanical men, but if he 
got to the point where the door was slammed in his face 
on account of favoritism to other makes of gear, he 
thought he could get him a fair hearing. 

Armour & Co. Policy 


He said the contract made by the Armour Car Lines 
with the Waugh Draft Gear Company for gear was 
made before the first conference between Mr. Pizzini 
and Mr. Meeker and explained that.it grew out of an 
investigation of draft gear trouble which showed that 
the Waugh gear solved the problem. He said that, 
while Mr. Baldwin might have thought there was an 
implication of promises of increased traffic in his con- 
versations about the draft gear, he had never told him 
that the road would get any increase for draft gear 
purchases nor that the road would be punished for not 
buying the gear, adding that he had a fixed policy 
against trading Armour & Co. traffic for any favors to 
the Waugh Equipment Company and cited an instance 
where he replied to a long-distance telephone inquiry 
by a railroad president as to what the purchase of draft 
gear would mean in traffic, with the answer that it 
would not mean a thing. Arthur Meeker, he said, had 
nothing to do with Armour & Co. traffic in recent years 
and that Armour & Co. has no interest in the Waugh 
Equipment Company. His attention was called by the 
attorney for the respondents to testimony of A. Mac- 
Kenzie, vice-president of traffic of the Rock Island, 
that Mr. Ellis had received the information that the 
road had purchased 2,000 sets of gear in the fall of 
1929, with the remark that he thought his people should 
have had more. He said that if such a remark were 
made it would only be a reflection of what Mr. Pizzini 
.told him the Waugh Equipment Company could rea- 
sonably expect. He added that Mr. Pizzini was always 
anxious to tell him what was going on and what he 
expected in the way of business. 


Mr. Ellis Cross-Examined 


Following his testimony, Mr. Ellis was extensively 
cross-examined by the attorneys of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Questioned as to the examination he re- 
ported having made of the Waugh draft gear for the 
Armour Car Lines in 1924 and replying that some of 
the gear had been tried out and that the Chicago & 
North Western reported satisfaction, he was asked 
if it were not true that the gear had not been giving 
satisfaction on the Chicago & North Western and in- 
stead had been taken off the road since 1916, but did 
not recall. He was asked if it were not a fact that dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting the Chicago & North 
Western to buy the draft gear and his, attention was 
called to the report written by the superintendent of 
the car department of the Chicago & North Western, 
on July 23, 1924, to F. H. Hammill, then general 
manager, which said in part: 

As you know, we have on our 14,000 automobile, box, flat and 
gondola cars, built in periods between 1908 and 1914, the Waugh 
draft gear, which has given us a great deal of concern and has 
caused us a considerable maintenance expense, due to its light 
capacity. 

In another letter, dated December 5, 1924, A. J. Piz- 
zini wrote a letter to Wait Talcott, a stockholder in the 
Waugh Equipment Company, in which Mr. Pizzini said: 

I have a feeling that you should see Mr. Finley tomorrow and 
see Mr. Johnson. Next week you could drop in and confiden- 


tially show my letter to Mr. Hammill and mention something 
about my eastern friends, predicting a consolidation of the C. 
& N. W. with another road. 


He wants you to work up all data 


Talked with Mr. Ellis. 
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and keep in close touch.with him. He says Mr. Meeker is 
“hot” about the 500 cars, as Mr Hughitt practically promised 
Mr. Meeker at least 1,000. 

Keep up the fight; if you actually need me, I will return. 


In another letter dated December 6, 1924, General 
Manager O’Brien of the Waugh Equipment Company 
wrote to Mr. Ellis transmitting a memorandum for the 
attention of Marvin Hughitt, Jr., and others. This 
memorandum, marked “A memorandum for Mr. 
Meeker and Mr, Ellis,” outlined the possible objections 
to the purchase of Waugh gear in part as follows: 


My suggestion is to point out to Mr. Hughitt that by pur- 
chasing this equipment the railroad will invest no more money 


‘than by the purchase of other gear and will gain 


1. Maintenance material cost for eight years 

2. All Waugh Equipment freight from and to Milwaukee, 
Rockford, ete. 

3. The profit accruing from continued traffic of large ship- 
pers and their connections. 

Mr. Ellis recalled having accompanied Mr. Meeker 
to the office of Mr. Hughitt but said that he had merely 
been asked to go along. 

He was asked what he had told President Hannauer 
of the Boston & Maine during a Chicago visit, follow- 
ing which Mr. Hannauer had wired the superintendent 
of motive power that “it was important that Waugh 
gear be permitted in car specifications” and supple- 
mented this on the same day, November 19, 1928, with 
a letter, stating that “it is very important to us,” to 
which Mr. Ellis testified that he had told Mr. Han- 
nauer that the Armour Car Lines were using Waugh 
draft gear with good results and expressed the thought 
that it would be a “good idea for him to look into it.” 

He was asked about letters which he wrote to L. W. 
Baldwin of the Missouri Pacific, particularly a letter 
dated August 27, 1925, and containing the memoran- 
dum of A. J. Pizzini to R. J. O’Brien, manager of the 
Waugh Equipment Company: “Don’t let Fred (Ellis) 
fail us on the St. Louis trip.” Mr. Ellis did not recall 
having talked with Mr. Baldwin as early as 1925 and 
testified that he never went out of his way to acquaint 
roads with the gear. 


No Hope of Traffic Offered 


He insisted that no one was received in his office nor 
any one interviewed out of his office who was led to 
hope that anything they would do for or against the 
Waugh Equipment Company would have anything to 
do with Armour & Co. traffic and reiterated that if they 
did think so he disabused their minds of it. Asked 
why he and Mr. Meeker and Mr. Scott were chosen 
to participate in the stock ownership of the Waugh 
Equipment Company, he replied that Mr. Meeker was 
well known and was the man selected to receive the 
stock, which he said was worthless, whereupon his at- 
tention was called to the testimony of Mr. Bragg that 
both he and Meeker were first mentioned in the stock 
proposition, to which he replied that Mr. Meeker wanted 
to let him in on it. He was asked if it did not occm 
to him that the fact that he was traffic head of Armour 
& Co. might have any influence with railway men in 
any request he might make with reference to drait 
gear, and replied yes, adding: “I ought to have some 
influence.” 

Asked if he had not ever exercised that influence to 
have roads apply and purchase the Waugh gear, in addi- 
tion to having an investigation made, he replied in the 
negative and was questioned about the purchase of gear 
on the New Haven road about which several letters had 
been introduced in evidence, among them a letter dated 


(Continued on page 298) 











Action of Freight-Car Trucks 


Some results of a research relating to the operating and 


maintenance problems of four-wheel trucks 


By T. H. Symington 


President, T. H. Symington & Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


are using today the same fundamental principles 
in freight-car-truck design that have been in use 
for 75 years. 

Modern heavy cars, some of great rigidity, operating 
at high speeds, have brought with them many operating 
and maintenance problems. A scientific study of these 
problems and means for their solution are discussed in 
this paper. : 

There being no equipment in existence with which to 
make a proper study of the various problems involved, 
it was necessary to build two standard freight cars and 
equip them with much special apparatus which would 
give exact results. Each car is also equipped with 12 
water tanks to provide any desired load. The two cars 
were necessary in order continually to have a yardstick 
with which to compare the performance of different ap- 
pliances. 

An accurate superimposed record is made on a re- 
cording table in one of the cars of the following actions 
on each car: 

1—Speed in miles per hour. 

2—All car-body roll in relation to the constant plane of Sperry 
gyroscopes. 

3—All truck-spring movements on both sides of the leading 
trucks. 

4—All vertical movements of the center line of each car. 

_ 5—All lateral movements between the car body and one side 
Irame. 

6—All movements, at right angles to the journals, between 
the journal-box wedge and the roof of the journal box. 

A telemeter record is made of the magnitude and fre- 
quency of all transverse forces and of the forces of 


T HE vital parts of freight cars are the trucks. We 


_* An abstract of a_paper entitled ‘‘Research Relating to the Action of 
Four-Wheel Freight-Car Trucks,” which was presented before the Railroad 
Division, A. S. M. E., Tuesday afternoon, December 2, 1930. 
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A.R.A. Standard Bolster on 55-Ton Rigid Car, With 18-Ton 
Load—Roller-Side Bearings Hav: Yg-in. Clearance— 
A.R.A. Truck Springs 


The outside rail on this 10-deg. curve is depressed to produce a track 
warp of 2#, in. between truck centers when about 15 per cent of the 
normal load is on the outside leading-truck wheel. 








T. H. Symington Bolster, 55-Ton Rigid Car, With an 18-Ton 
Load—A.R.A. Truck Springs 


The outside rail on this 10-deg. curve is depressed to produce a track 
warp of 6 in. btween truck centers when about 30 per cent of normal 
load is on the outside leading-truck wheel 


vertical acceleration resulting from spring oscillation or 
end shock. 

Each car is also equipped with an accurate spring 
dynamometer with which to measure the force of 
vertical acceleration resulting from end shock and a 
Kreuger-cell instrument with which to measure both the 
force of vertical acceleration resulting from end shock 
and the same maximum force of vertical acceleration 
resulting from spring oscillation. Both cars are equipped 
with large periscopes through which to see and study all 
truck actions from inside the cars. 

This research work naturally divides itself into four 
general headings, viz: Safety, Damage to Lading, Train 
Resistance, and Maintenance Costs. These are all so 
interrelated that it is thought best to discuss the truck 
as a whole and then in detail. 


The Four-Wheel Truck 


Wheel sliding can be prevented only by having both 
axles always radial to the curve. This has never been 
accomplished in a simple, efficient four-wheel truck de- 
sign. The only truck yet produced where the axles are 
always radial to the curve is the Boyden six-wheel 
freight-car truck.* 

This wheel sliding always necessitates, on any curve, 
a continuous high flange pressure against the rail of the 
outside leading wheel. No derailment on curves will 
result from this particular flange pressure unless the 
weight on this wheel is unduly reduced. 


Derailments 


A derailing condition results from warp in the track 
between truck centers and not from the warp between 


*A description of the improved Boyden six wheel coordinating truck 
3 published in the September 20, 1924, issue of the Railway Age, page 
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wheel centers on one truck. By “warp” is meant the 
amount that one point on the rails is out of the plane of 
the three other rectangular points on the rails. The 
flexibility of the A.R.A. standard truck is always suffi- 
cient to permit one truck wheel to go down into a maxi- 
mum-depth low joint without losing its share of the load 
on this side of the truck. 

Swiveling Resistance—There is no swiveling resist- 
ance between the trucks and the car body except on ap- 
proach curves with changing radius. The following table 
gives the results of tests to determine the maximum 
swiveling resistance under various truck conditions, with 
the track warped to put excessive loads on one side bear- 
ing. It shows the pressure required at the wheel flange 
to swivel one A.R.A. standard truck of a fully loaded 
55-ton box car with the weight concentrated on one side 
bearing. 

; — , ; Pressure, lb. 
With friction side bearing 20,870 


With roller side bearing ... 5,820 
With T. H. Symington bolster 270 


It is realized that this excessively warped track is 
found only occasionally in industrial yards, but the 
identical swiveling resistance is often encountered on 
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main-line approach curves when the car body has rolled 
over to one side bearing. 

Derailments—Most freight-car derailments occur 
when entering or leaving curves because, at these points 
on the line, the curve radius is changing and we have 
the combination of high flange pressure against the out- 
side rail and minimum weight on the derailing wheel. 
On entering a curve, it is the rear truck that derails, 
and on leaving a curve, it is the leading truck that de- 
rails. The total flange pressure on approach curves is 
made up from the following three factors: The pressure 
necessary to slide truck wheels, to swivel the truck, and 
the lateral component of car-body roll. 
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When the car body rolls toward the outside rail, there 
is a maximum flange pressure because all three factors 
of pressure are involved. This pressure may spread the 
track, break the wheel flange or shear off the journal- 
box-brass lugs, but never causes a derailment because, 
with standard cars, 85 per cent of the body weight is 
then on this side of the truck. 

When the car body rolls toward the inside rail, only 
the first two factors of pressure are involved, but the 
outside wheel will sometimes derail because then only 
15 per cent of the body weight is on this side. 

The following table gives the results of tests to de- 
ermine the derailing tendency on approach 10-deg. 
curves with different trucks on warped track represent- 
ing a soft spot at the outside rail, when the load (rigid 
55-ton box car with 18-ton load) was on the side bear- 
ing adjacent to the inner rail. Here, also, only the first 
two factors of pressure are involved. 

Side-be “~~ clearance, 
0 
Track warp, it 


standard bolster 1%» 
Symington bolster! 6 


l. 
- 
26 


A. R. A. standard truck with A. R. A. 
A. R. A. standard truck with T. H. 


1 With this bolster there is no side-bearing clearance, and the truck will 
not derail until the body bolster comes in contact with the side-frame. 

Self-squaring—It is obvious that, on tangents, mini- 
mum train resistance and flange wear result when the 
trucks are square and the flanges do not drag on the rails. 
Any design that will square a four-wheel truck after 
coming out of a curve and keep it square is worth con- 
sidering. 

Any truck that will prevent the wheel flanges from 
exerting high pressure, first against one rail and then 
against the other, is worth considering, because both 
rain resistance and flange wear are involved. This surg- 
ing results from either car roll or car nosing. If side- 
bearing clearance is large, cars are apt to roll excessive- 
ly. If too small, cars with standard trucks will nose. 

Car Roll and Nosing—If the synchronous impulses 
from the rail joints are not sufficient to cause objection- 
able car roll, the truck will see-saw on its center plate, 
when there is sufficient side-bearing clearance, and not 
disturb seriously the mass of the car body. 

If side-bearing clearance is a minimum or at zero, 
these vertical rail-joint impulses directly affect the car 
body mass with resulting nosing. This nosing originates 
from the car body. If side-bearing clearance is lacking, 
the truck cannot rock independently of the car body, and 
svnchronous impulses from the rail joints will alternately 
compress the truck springs on opposite sides of the car. 
The lateral component of this action causes the car body 
to swing first to one side and then the other. This action 
occurs on all passenger cars. Without an easy lateral 
float of the car body on the trucks, the lateral movement 
of the car body will cause the trucks to surge first 
against one rail and then against the other and result in 
rapid end wear on brasses and journals. This nosing 
has the same period as car roll, and can therefore be 
identified with the synchronous timing of the rail joints 
at certain definite train speeds, often about 17 m.p.h. 

Car roll can be reduced by reducing side-bearing clear- 
ance and by increasing the stiffness of the truck springs. 
Car nosing can be eliminated by increasing the side 
bearing clearance or, with minimum side-bearing clear- 
ance, by providing a soft, easy lateral motion. 

Either construction will break up any objectionable 
synchronous nosing action of the car body and truck in 
tune with the rail joints. 

Safety—We have taken adequate care to prevent ac- 
cidents resulting from the truck by providing ample 
strength in the side frames and bolsters and in providing 
safety supports for the brake beams. We have done 
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nothing to the trucks to eliminate derailments and to 
solve the broken-wheel-flange problem. An analysis of 
these problems indicates the need for better cross-equali- 
zation to prevent derailments and an adequate lateral 
motion on all freight-car trucks to minimize lateral 
shocks. 

Guard-Rail Shocks—Car roll, or car nosing, will often 
take up all lateral clearances between the car body and 
the collar of one journal. If, at this instant, the opposite 
wheel flange strikes a guard rail at speed, something 
must yield in the line of force from the blow at the 
guard rail to the body mass, namely: The guard rail, 
wheel flange, journal collar, stop lugs on the brass, the 
side frame, bolster or the car body. 

If the blow is taken by the opposite journal shoulder, 
the force must pass through the top flange on the brass, 
and through the wedge to the roof stop lugs on the box 
on the same side of the truck as the offending guard rail. 

This is nothing but a force of lateral acceleration. If 
we consider the weight on the rails of one truck of a 
fully loaded 55-ton car as 100, the body weight on one 
truck is 90 and the truck weight is 10. With adequate 
lateral motion, the mass to be laterally accelerated at one 
instant is the truck only, or 10, and the velocity of the 
lateral acceleration of one wheel is in direct proportion 
to the speed of the train and the entering angle of the 
guard rail. If we consider that, for a certain speed and 
guard rail, this lateral wheel velocity is 2, the lateral 
velocity of the center of gravity of the truck mass is 1. 
Then MV? for the truck = 10. 

With a similar car, without lateral motion, we must 
add the force to laterally accelerate one-half of the car 
body with load. In this case the body mass equals 90 
and the lateral velocity is 1, because, at any one instant, 
this lateral velocity of one-half of the car body is one- 
half of the lateral velocity of the wheel striking the guard 
rail. Then MV* for the car body equals 90 and the 
sum of the two equals 100. 

There are several factors of correction, namely, the 
lateral yield in the truck structure, the force needed to 
compress slightly the truck springs because of the small 
lifting angle of any lateral motion, and because the lateral 
force on the car body is applied at the center plate some 
distance below the center of gravity of the car body. 
We are certain, however, that the force of lateral accel- 
eration at the guard rail without lateral motion is many 
times this force when we have adequate lateral motion. 
The same advantages accrue from adequate lateral mo- 
tion when the dynamic shock comes on the throat of the 
wheel flange. 

If we can, with suitable lateral motion, greatly reduce 
this dynamic force, we automatically increase the factor 
of safety for the wheel flange many times and therefore 
largely eliminate broken wheel flanges. 

If the wheel flange is strong enough to stand the 
shock, the brass is sometimes broken. 

It would seem essential, therefore, that any lateral mo- 
tion provide sufficient travel and gravity resistance so 
that there is always an ample reserve of yield to insure 
the minimum shock to the wheel flange. 

It is fortunately a rather rare coincidence when a 
wheel flange strikes a guard rail at speed at the instant 
when all lateral clearances are absorbed in the opposite 
direction. 

There is no doubt about the fact that there are many 
lateral shocks that are not sufficient to break a wheel 
flange or shear off the brass lugs, but are sufficient to 
break down the oil film on the journal collar, or shoul- 
der, with resulting rapid end wear on brasses and jour- 
nals. 

An adequate lateral motion must accomplish two sep- 
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arate important functions: The floating action at the 
center must be easy in order to prevent nosing when 
side bearing clearance is at a minimum, and there must 
be sufficient travel and gravity resistance to insure lat- 
eral yield under all operating conditions and to prevent 
the bolster from striking the side frame. 

This subject can be studied best with the swing-hanger 
construction used on all passenger cars, which operate 
with little or no side-bearing clearance. These hangers 
vary in length from 28% in., spread 834 in. at the bot- 
tom, to the equivalent of 614-in. parallel hangers. 

No matter what design is used, it is always a com- 
promise to give the best results to eliminate nosing and 
provide sufficient yield and resistance. 

With angular hangers, the bottom spread must be 
small to eliminate nosing and increased to give sufficient 
lateral resistance. If parallel hangers are used, they 
must be long enough to eliminate nosing and_ short 
enough to provide sufficient resistance in the usual travel 
of 2% in. 

It is a good practice on a straight railroad to provide 
best against nosing, and on a crooked railroad to con- 
sider lateral resistance as of first importance. Pullman 
cars that operate on all sorts of railroads probably offer 
the greatest difficulty in this compromise between nos- 
ing and needed resistance. 

An ideal hanger for all passenger cars would seem to 
provide a compound lift curve to produce an easy float 
at the center and ample lift toward the end of the mo- 
tion. It has been demonstrated that 6%%-in. parallel 
hangers will induce little nosing on passenger cars with 
no side-bearing clearance. The reason is that combined 
helical and elliptic springs have a flat load curve, and 
therefore largely absorb the effect of track irregularities 
without disturbing the car body. 

On freight cars, with only helical springs, track irreg- 
ularities are more readily conveyed to the car body, and 
an easier lateral motion at the center than on passenger 
cars is required to prevent the car-body swing from 
carrying the trucks with it. 

One objection to all swing hangers is that the lateral! 
motion is continuous and the millions of movements 
necessitate a periodical renewal of pins and bushings in 
the hangers on account of wear. 

With properly designed rockers, there is no sliding 
friction and the parts will last, with no deterioration, for 
the life of the car. When rockers, or rollers, are used 
for lateral motion, experience has shown that the car 
should be equally stable with the weight evenly 
distributed on the bolster, or concentrated on one rocker, 
which often occurs with rigid-body cars. This means 
that one rocker should give equal lift each way from 
central position. It is also important that the rocker- 
wear factor, viz., the product of its radius by its length, 
be sufficient to insure long life with ordinary steel rocker 
bearings. 


Additional Research 


When the writing of this paper was undertaken, it 
was believed that this entire research could be completed 
in time to tabulate all the results. Unforseen delays 
have made this impossible. 

It is considered premature to comment on truck-spring 
performance at this time. We first must get the record 
of performance of all types of truck springs at all speeds 
up to 60 m.p.h., and with various ladings. No tests 
have yet been made to measure the magnitude and fre- 
quency of lateral forces or of the effect of vertical spring 
oscillation on perishable freight. 

An exhaustive program for joint freight-car-truck 
research has been arranged between several of the larger 
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manufacturers of trucks and springs and one of our im- 
portant railroads. The results of this work cannot be 
included in this paper, but will, at a later date, be made 
public. 


Discussion 


Most of the discussion dealt with sprung oscillation 
and various phases of sprung design. In addition to 
this discussion of a more or less detail nature, W. P. 
Borland, director, Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, stressed the need for improvements 
in the present design of car trucks from the standpoint 
of safety. Derailments, he said, were the most prolific 
sources of accidents. He compared the accident rec- 
ords for the periods from 1902 to 1911 inclusive, and 
for 1920 to 1929 inclusive. During the first period, he 
said, there were 61,329 collisions and 56,136 derailments ; 
during the second period there were 57,382 collisions and 
136,758 derailments, a decrease of 3,947 collisions and 
an increase of 80,622 derailments. The property damage 
from collisions for the first period, he said, was $48,235,- 
952 and for the second period $57,450,943, an increase 
of less than $10,000,000; from derailments, $48,965,656 
for the first period and $159,635,736 for the second pe- 
riod, an increase of more than $110,000,000. It should 
be borne in mind, Mr. Borland said, that these amounts 
refer only to damage to railway property and do not 
include amounts paid for lost or damaged lading, per- 
sonal injuries or other claims growing out of such acci- 
dents. 

In a further examination of the accident record for 
the year 1929, Mr. Borland stated that of the total of 
9,871 derailments reported, 4,510 were due to defects in 
or failures of equipment, while only 2,080 were due to 
defects in or improper maintenance of way and struc- 
tures. There were 6,643 train accidents due to defects 
in or failures of equipment, of which 1,342 were at- 
tributed to trucks and 1,867 to wheels and axles. (Tables 
63 and 65, Bureau of Safety Accident Bulletin No. 98.) 

In considering all of these statistics, he said, the fact 
should be borne in mind that they include only those ac- 
cidents which resulted in death, personal injury or 
property damage amounting to $150 or more. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that there are a large 
number of similar accidents not sufficiently disastrous 
to be included in these statistics but which are a con- 
stant source of delay and expense to the railroads and 
of trouble and worry on the part of railroad operating 
officers. 

Research work of the character conducted by Mr. 
Symington, Mr. Borland stated, is therefore directed 
along lines which should be productive of important re- 
sults. It is of direct interest to the Bureau of Safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and should certainly 
enlist the active support of railroad officers who are re- 
sponsible for the design, construction and maintenance 
of cars and for safe, efficient and economical operation 
of the railroads. 


THE DirFERENCE BETWEEN AIR AND STEAM.—A gasoline pas- 
senger car, having an air whistle, but no steam whistle, is not 
subject to the Massachusetts law requiring the steam whistle 
to be sounded for a highway crossing; and the Supreme Court 
of that state has reversed a verdict against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford in a case where such a car caused 
the death of two persons in an automobile. The case hinged 
on the question of the failure of the engineman to give the 
statutory signals. Having no steam whistle, the engineman 
could not sound a “statutory” signal and therefore, apparently, 
he, as well as the railroad, was exonerated from all blame. 
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New Design of 


Steel Office Furniture 
A NEW suite of steel office furniture is offered 


by Remington Rand Business Service under the 

name of “Ambassador.” The line includes exec- 
utives’ desks, typewriter desks, tables and various styles 
of chairs. 

Among the features included in this furniture is a 
conduit provided for telephone, desk lamp and call- 
buzzer wiring, permitting the hiding of the leads to 
these accessories. In addition, through co-operation with 
telephone engineers, properly spaced holes on the inside 
left pedestal have been tapped to permit rapid mounting 
of the telephone bell box. The writing bed is covered 
with heavy linoleum—plain, or grained to match the 
desk finish. The furniture is offered in walnut or ma- 
hogany finishes. All hardware is of statuary bronze. 


Mexican National Plan 


Supported by Government 
(Continued from page 282) 


reached a point where the Government felt is necessary 
to take a hand in the matter. 

“The Goverment’s attitude is based upon the fact 
that the National Railways system constitutes the most 
complete and rapid means of communication for about 
two-thirds of the area of Mexico and serves the great 
majority of the inhabitants, whose interests are closely 
and more or less directly connected with the proper 
operations of the railways,” President Ortiz Rubio con- 
tinued. “In the second place, the government is a stock- 
holder and should participate in the financial obligations 
of the company. Any failure that is brought about by 
the company reflects upon the national interests in- 
vested in the enterprise and is a responsibility of the 
government. Although the material interests of the 
country in the railroads are considerable, they are much 
less than the moral interests, which have been consid- 
ered by the government as an important factor in the 
economic independence of the country. 

“In the third place, the government considers itself 
legally and morally obliged to support the National Rail- 
ways in their financial rehabilitation. It takes this at- 
titude because the prolonged control of the railways by 
the government in order to benefit public welfare and 
the laboring classes has brought about financial and ad- 
ministrative sacrifices on the part of the railway com- 
pany, creating extraordinary expenditures. As a result, 
the earnings of the company have not kept pace with the 
operating expenses, because the economic crisis has re- 
tarded the intensification of the development of the ma- 
terial resources of the country, and because in some 
cases the concessions extended have been too limited, 
and the national interests have been injured.” 

President Ortiz Rubio also stated that the control of 
the stock of the National Railways by the Mexican 
Government is a guaranty that it is not the government’s 
desire to protect a capitalistic enterprise by its inter- 
vention in the reorganization. He added that the gov- 
ernment will allow only a just and equitable return to 
foreign investors, dedicating the balance of the earnings 
of the Railways to the betterment of laboring classes. 
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A Dairy Herd on the Canadian Pacific Supply Farm at Strathmore, Alberta 


Developing Canada’s Resources 


Canadian Pacific aids immigration and looks 


after prospective settlers 


problems for many years. Many of the resources of 

the Dominion have lain fallow because of lack of 
man-power to develop them. Realizing this, the railways 
of Canada have established immigration and coloniza- 
tion departments on an unequalled scale. 

Today, immigration regulations are framed in such a 
way as chiefly to promote the settlement on the land of 
agriculturists, agricultural workers, female houseworkers 
and boys for the farm. In conforming to this policy, the 
department of immigration and colonization of the 
Canadian Pacific works energetically to secure settlers 
of a good type and also to attract from other 
countries capital to promote Canadian development 
and to further national progress in every possible way. 
Its widespread organization is directed from a central 
headquarters at Montreal. Since the beginnings it has 
been directly responsible for the settlement on Canadian 
farms of more than 60,000 families, who have occupied 
and cultivated 31,000,000 acres of land. 


Activities in Europe 


| es of population has been one of Canada’s chief 


In the British Isles, it maintains several district of- 
fices, each in charge of a district representative and col- 
onization agents. Representatives are maintained at 11 
points on the European continent, and these, together 
with 50 agencies at points in the British Isles and 
Europe, come under a sub-headquarters organization in 
London. Through these agencies in the British Isles, 
every effort is made to induce the largest possible num- 
ber of suitable Britishers to come to Canada to settle on 
the land. The expenditures in this sphere of activity in 
the British Isles, in the endeavor to interest and make 
Canada known to such British, are many times as large 
as those expended on the European continent. In the 


United States, four district offices and nearly 200 agen- 
cies are maintained, all reporting to the superintendent 
of colonization at Winnipeg, who in turn reports to Mon- 
treal. 

There are offices throughout the Dominion. Special 
port colonization agent’s offices are maintained at ports 
of debarkation. The colonization agents meet all ships 
and assist colonists on their arrival, helping them with 
the routine matter of customs examination and check- 
ing of baggage—and also seeing them away to their cor- 
rect destinations. The Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario 
are covered by district offices at Montreal, Kentville, 
N. S., and Toronto, while the headquarters of the west- 
ern organization is at Winnipeg, with district office cov- 
ering the Province of Manitoba. Offices at Saskatoon 
and Moose Jaw deal with colonization matters in Sas- 
katchewan, Calgary, Edmonton and Peace river for the 
province of Alberta, and Vancouver for British Colum- 
bia. At all these offices are officers who have had many 
years’ experience in colonization work. 


Selection of Colonists 


It is the duty of all representatives of the department 
to meet requirements as directed through headquarters, 
and they must satisfy themselves so far as it is humanly 
possible to do so that the people to be sent forward are 
of the proper type and have the necessary experience; 
understand the conditions under which they are coming 
to Canada; and, in certain countries, it is required that 
those who come forward sign a declaration form certify- 
ing that they understand the conditions under which 
they have been selected to come to Canada and that they 
will abide by them. Canadian government officers, of 
course, pass upon each person as to fitness from a civil 
and medical standpoint before they leave for Canada. 
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In the United States, representatives of the Depart- 
ment are continually in receipt of inquiries as the result 
of advertising Canada, and they must either reply fully 
by letter to inquirets or, through inspectors, have them 
tully interviewed. Each office has its inspectors and 
agents, who acquire a knowledge of those in their terri- 
tory who contemplate moving to Canada. When they 
finally move they are often accompanied by traveling rep- 
resentatives who remain with them until they have com- 
pleted their trip of inspection. 


Bureau of Canadian Information 


During the past few years, the department has main- 
tained a Bureau of Canadian Information at Montreal, 
with branch libraries in Great Britain and elsewhere and 
has advertised its willingness to supply information on 
Canadian conditions. Thousands of inquiries reach 
headquarters and branches every year. The information 
asked for covers all phases of Canadian activity. The 
libraries keep abreast of the times by being in receipt of 
up-to-date publications and statistics on various sub- 
jects. Requests come from widely separated countries, 
commercial and industrial organizations of all kinds, col- 
leges, individual students and many other sources. 

A 20-page publication under the name of. “Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Progress in Canada” has been issued 





A Group of Immigrants Arriving from England 


by the department in steadily increasing quantities since 
1919 and circulates to 45 countries of the world in 
monthly issues of 14,500. This publication is not dis- 
tributed indiscriminately, going only to those who re- 
quest it. Many of the articles contained therein are re- 
produced in newspapers and periodicals. Its object is to 
encourage development and to attract capital and desir- 
able settlers to Canada by continually directing attention 
to opportunities in the Dominion. As a supplement to 
this, a weekly sheet of progressive news items is pub- 
lished in issues of 6,000. It is in handy form for news- 
paper insertion, technically known as “fillers” and plays 
a not unimportant part in Keeping the progress of Cana- 
dian affairs before the public. 

Large libraries of motion picture films illustrating 
various phases of Canadian colonization and develop- 
ment are kept at Montreal, at the headquarters of the 
European organization, also in the United States and at 
Winnipeg. These are available upon application, for use 
by boards of trade, colleges, clubs and other organiza- 
tions. 

In the year 1924, the Canada Colonization, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, was made a subsidiary of the De- 
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partment of Colonization and Development, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the settlement of privately owned 
lands along the lines of the Canadian Pacific. 

In the first seven months of its existence it placed 370 
families on 108,000 acres of land in the Prairie Prov 
inces—1925, 707 on 150,605 acres—1926, 711 on 162.- 
535 acres, in 1927, 625 families consisting of 3,443 per 
sons on 162,982 acres and in 1928, 567 families on 125, 
562 acres. By the end of 1929, the total number of fam 
ilies settled by the Canada Colonization Association 
reached 3,500. The influence of this more recent factor 
in Canada land settlement deserves attention, as the 
assimilation of these families has been extraordinarily 
successful. 

One of the most encouraging features in the effort to 
solve the problem of insufficient population, has been the 
establishment and successful work of the local coloniza- 
tion boards. These boards are composed of farmers, 
merchants, bankers and other public spirited citizens, and 
some are affiliated with boards of trade and other civic 
bodies. The local colonization board concentrates upon 
the development of its immediate district. It informs it 
self of settlement opportunities for prospective purchas- 
ers or renters in its territory, the farm laborer and female 
domestic requirements of those already settled, the na- 
tionalities required, wages offered, terms of employ- 
ment and other such details. Farm listings with their de- 
tailed information are filed with the Canada Coloniza- 
tion Association, the subsidiary mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph, and this information is always available 
to prospective settlers. The Department of Immigration 
and Colonization does everything possible to meet the 
other requirements as presented by the boards. 

The local colonization boards have done an eminently 
valuable and practical work both from the standpoint of 
the country itself and for the good of the newcomer. 
From the day of his arrival, the colonist can feel that 
his neighbors are really interested in him. He is wel- 
comed to the district by officials of the Colonization 

3oard, who thereafter keep a kindly eye on him, ready 
to give him practical advice and help in his initial et- 
forts to become a citizen of value to the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Sponsored first in the West, this movement has ex- 
tended to the East and, at the present time, there are in 
existence 161 such boards actively operating and per- 
forming work of national significance and great economic 
and social value. 


Ready-Made Farms 


To meet the peculiar needs of British settlers, the com- 
pany originated the scheme of ready-made farms. The 
first colony was prepared at Nightingale, 12 miles north 
of Strathmore, Alberta, comprising 25 irrigated farms 
of 80 acres each. On each of these a house and barn 
were erected, the property fenced and a well dug. A por- 
tion of the land was broken, disced, harrowed and part 
of it seeded to crop, ready for the arrival of the settlers. 
In the next years similar colonies were prepared at: 
Namaka, Sedgewick, Wolfe, Winyard, Gem and Tilley, 
and later, at two points in British Columbia, and after 
the war, two soldier settlement colonies at Coaldale. _ 

As a practical demonstration of the possibilities otf 
prairie soil, as well as to stimulate the ambition of new 
settlers by showing examples of what they could raise 
on their own farms, the company early created demon- 
stration farms in the west. These experiments were car- 
ried out by experts and the results made known to farm- 
ers who were unable to do this experimentation them- 
selves. In addition, to encourage mixed farming, as being 
ultimately the most assured and prosperous kind of agr!- 
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culture, a number of farms were established to prove its 
benefits. They were operated on practical lines well with- 
in the means of ordinary farmers and had valuable re- 
sults in the surrounding districts. 

The demonstration farms at Brooks and Strathmore 
in Southern Alberta still continue their useful work. 
The mixed farms, having achieved their object, were 
disposed of to practical farmers who carry on the work 
on the lines originally laid down by the company. 

The Strathmore farm has a second object which has 
been developed to a high degree. It serves the dining cars 
with fruits, flowers, dairy products, chickens, bacon and 
ham. The herd of pure bred dairy cattle on this farm is 
famous. The company’s mutton and pork supplies come 
from herds of Suffolk sheep and Berkshire swine. Its 
thoroughbred bulls are loaned for breeding purposes. 


Irrigation 


The Canadian Pacific has lavished expenditure on ir- 
rigation quite unprofitable to itself, which would have 
been a heavy burden on the taxpayer if the government 
had undertaken it. This system has proved that even that 
part of Canada apparently doomed by uncertain rainfall 
to agriculture failure, could be successfully transformed 
into a splendid source of national revenue, and as a re- 
sult of the ultimate success of the Canadian Pacific’s ir- 
rigation block, other private organizations and the pro- 
vincial government of Alberta have embarked upon irri- 
gation projects now operating and rapidly settling. 

The area known as the Canadian Pacific Irrigation 
Block is roughly 150 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is 
divided into western, central and eastern sections, the 
western being fully settled, the central not yet undertaken 
and the eastern under settlement. Diversion dams were 
built at Calgary and Bassano, and natural reservoirs at 
Chesterton Lake, near Calgary and Lake Newal, near 
Brooks, were brought into utilization. Water is supplied 
from the Bow river. The total area of the block is ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 acres, of which some 625,000 are 
irrigable. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work comprised 
in these two sections is apparent from the fact that, in 
the distribution of the water, it passes through more than 
4,000 miles of main and secondary canals and distribu- 
tion ditches in order to serve farmers settled on the 
land. Approximately $20,000,000 has been expended 
upon this undertaking. 


Exhibits Branch 


The exhibits branch of the department has in recent 
years displayed in many countries magnificent exhibits 
illustrating Canada’s natural resources. Chief among 
these were the British Industries Fair at Glasgow, the 
Tokio—Peach Exhibition, the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley in 1924 and 1925, the New Zealand and 
South Seas Exhibition at Dunedin, N. Z., and the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. In addition, it 
maintains permanent attractive displays in offices in 
Great Britain, the United States and Canada. These con- 
sist of display cases containing grains, grasses, fish, ani- 
mals, birds, forest products and hand-colored transpar- 
encies, featuring agricultural and industrial development, 
as well as scenic features. Annually, the branch exhibits 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, and at 
Quebec, Sherbrooke and other Canadian points. In ad- 
dition a fine exhibit is maintained at the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, Quebec, which contains, in addition to exhibits of 
agricultural and mineral resources, objects of art from 
the Orient and other parts of the world and mechanically 
moving models illustrative of principal Canadian ports 
and other places of interest. 
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Western Pacific 
To Enter San Francisco 


WasHincton, D. C. 
N entrance into San Francisco for the Western 
Pacific, the transcontinental route of which it 


forms a part, and ultimately for the Great North- 
ern upon completion of its extension south from Oregon 
to a connection with the Western Pacific, is provided 
for in a report and order made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on January 27 authorizing the 
Western Pacific California to build its proposed line 
from San Francisco south to Redwood City, Calif., and 
thence from Redwood City to Niles, via bridge across 
San Francisco Bay, a total of 39 miles. The line also 
includes a branch from Redwood City to the plant of 
the Pacific Portland Cement Company, 2 miles. The 
authority was given, however, only on condition that 
the bridge and trackage on each side be constructed only 
in case the Western Pacific subsidiary is unable by 
April 1 to secure from the Southern Pacific trackage 
rights over its Dumbarton bridge and adjacent track- 
age on reasonable terms subject to the commission’s ap- 
proval, and that no portion of the line between San 
Francisco and Redwood, 22 miles, shall be operated 
until either the portion between Redwood City and 
Niles is covered either by construction or trackage 
rights so as to give the Western Pacific a continuous 
line from San Francisco to Niles. The order also re- 
quires that trackage rights over the line be granted to 
any other railroad operating 250 or more miles of line 
desirous of thus securing an all-rail entrance into San 
Francisco for the purpose of gaining access to its own 
or other terminals in that city. 

Authority was also granted to the Western Pacific 
to operate over the Quint Street Line in San Francisco, 
which is owned jointly by the Santa Fe and the S. P., 
either through acquisition of an undivided half interest 
or under agreement with the present owners. 

The main line of the Western Pacific now terminates 
at Oakland, Calif., across the Bay, from which its cars 
are transported to San Francisco on car barges, and 
the construction of the new line, which is to be used 
for some time for freight traffic only, will save consider- 
able time in the delivery of cars. The Southern Pacific 
vigorously opposed the application for authority for 
the new line and offered to haul the Western Pacifi¢ 
cars from Niles to San Francisco and South San 
Francisco at $17.50 a car. The cost of the new line 
from San Francisco to Redwood City was estimated at 
$4,167,786 and that of the line from Redwood City 
to Niles, including the bridge, at $3,829,567, and the re- 
port says that 11.57 miles of construction could be saved 
and the cost reduced by $3,605,000 by use of the South- 
ern Pacific line. Commissioner Eastman, concurring, ob- 
jected to the use of a subsidiary company to build the 
line, and Commissioner Meyer dissented on the ground 
that the Western Pacific has undertaken an aggressive 
policy of expansion, the wisdom of which is doubtful, 
and that a safer and more prudent policy would be to 
accept the proffered aid of the Southern Pacific until 
the necessity for new construction into San Francisco 
can be more persuasively shown. 





Tue SouTHERN Kansas STAGE Lines has filed a protest with 
the Kansas Public Service Commission, seeking to prevent the 
St. Louis-San Francisco from placing its proposed 2-cents-a- 
mile passenger rate in effect in Kansas. 













urges repeal of prohibitions of 
Panama Canal Act against 


railway operation of ships 


PENNA. INTERESTED 
IN MERCHANT MARINE’ 


Favors rail-ship co-ordination— 


By George D. Ogden 












George D. Ogden 


Assistant Vice-President, Pennsylvania 


Act—which we believe to be unsound and uneco- 
nomic and hope ultimately to see removed in the 
public interest—Congress has unmistakably set the seal 
of its approval upon co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween rail and water carriers in the development of ocean 
trade. This may fairly be deduced from the language 
employed by Congress in both the Transportation Act of 
1920 and the Merchant Marine Act of the same year. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad management has always 
believed the principle to be a thoroughly sound one, and 
that one of the most effective ways of putting it in 
practice is for railroads to become interested as investors 
in shipping lines operating from the ports which they 
serve. Such investments of course must be made upon 
the basis of good business judgment, in the support of 
lines soundly planned, financed and managed, and offer- 
ing the prospect of a satisfactory return upon the capi- 
tal utilized. 


F XCEPT for the prohibitions in the Panama Canal 


Investments in Two Steamship Lines 


Guided by such considerations, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has recently made substantial investments in two 
steamship lines engaged in foreign commerce. One is 
the American Scantic Line, connecting Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York with certain Scandinavian 
ports. This line has been in operation for some time 
and is a successful venture. It has built up a satisfac- 
tory traffic, which offers every prospect of further 
sound growth, and it is earning a profit. 

Our other ocean shipping investment is in the Balti- 
more Mail Steamship Company, which was promoted by 
interests of that city to establish weekly. sailings for 
passengers, mail and fast freight from the ports of 
Baltimore and Norfolk to Hamburg, calling at Havre 
and Bremen. We were invited to participate in the 
financing, and did so by becoming one of the subscribers 
to the capital stock. The line has not yet started serv- 
ice, but we carefully studied its prospects before com- 
mitting ourselves. We are satisfied that a real need for 
it exists, and that traffic will be forthcoming to make it 
a remunerative and successful business enterprise. 


_* An address delivered on January 22 at the Fourth National Con- 
ference on Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C. 
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Before the Baltimore line was proposed, we announced 
to the business interests of Philadelphia that our 
company stands ready to participate in financing a di- 
rect line from that city to European or other foreign 
ports, provided the enterprise is soundly planned from 
the viewpoints of financing and physical operation, ap- 
pears to meet a real transportation need, and is assured 
of efficient and experienced management. We have re- 
peated this offer on several recent occasions, and it 
stands open today. We should be delighted to have it 
taken up and the establishment of such a line from 
Philadelphia energetically pushed. 


Rail-to-Keel Terminal Fosters Co-ordination 


At the port of New York we have just opened and 
dedicated to the use of the steamship and exporting in- 
terests very important additions to our waterfront fa- 
cilities. I have reference to our new rail-to-keel term1- 
nal at Jersey City. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has participated in the 
traffic of New York harbor for 60 years. During that 
time we have repeatedly enlarged and added to our 
piers and other facilities to keep pace with the growth 
in the port’s business and progress of the great cities on 
both sides of the Hudson river and bay. It has been 
our constant endeavor at New York harbor, as at all 
the other ports which we serve, to keep in advance of 
actual needs and to anticipate the requirements of an 
ever increasing flow of commerce, so that the movement 
of traffic shouid at all times be free and unhampered. 

Most of the freight delivered to vessels at New York 
harbor has always been lightered and will doubtless long 
continue to be on account of local conditions there ex- 
isting. The railroad management, however, has for 
some time realized that in the case of certain forms of 
traffic there has not only been a demand but an actual 
need for connecting our rail service with steamship 
transportation in a more direct and efficient manner 
than has been possible with the facilities hitherto exist- 
ing. This led to the planning and building of our new 
rail-to-keel terminal at Jersey City. It is the most mod- 


ern facility of its kind in the world and certainly the 
equal of any other on either side of the Atlantic in con- 
venience and economy of operation. 
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The terminal will ultimately include three large cov- 
cred piers, of which two, “D” and “F,” have been con- 
structed and are now in service. They are utilized by 
two American steamer lines, one the American Scantic 
Line, to which I have already referred and which reach- 
es Scandinavian ports, and the other the American Ex- 
port Line, operating to Mediterranean ports. 

The advantages offered by the terminal may be briefly 
described. From the viewpoint of the steamship own- 
ers, one of the chief attractions is that of the direct 
loading or unloading between vessel and car without 
intermediate transportation. This reduces to a mini- 
mum the expense of taking on a cargo and also the time 
that the vessel is tied up for loading, and berthed for 
cargo. When we consider that the operation of a mod- 
ern freight steamer represents an expenditure of several 
thousands of dollars a day during the time it is in com- 
mission and that the greater part of these expenses— 
represented by wages and maintenance of the crew, and 
interest on the investment—-continue whether the ship 
is moving or not, the importance of time saving made 
possible by the direct loading feature of the rail-to-keel 
terminal becomes evident. 

The depth of water at the slips adjacent to the piers 
is sufficient to accommodate the largest vessels afloat en- 
gaged in regular freight service. There is, therefore, 
no handicap in the type of vessel operating at the port 
of New York which can use this new terminal for di- 
rect loading. 


Savings to Exporters and Vessel Owners 


The exporters, as the owners of the freight, share 
with the vessel owners in the advantages I have just 
briefly outlined. Of particular interest to exporters is 
the fact that merchandise will require very little han- 
dling, with resulting great reduction in the liability to loss 
and damage or improper loading. The fact that both 
piers “D” and “F” are covered offers merchandise of 
every sort complete protection from the weather in all 
seasons of the year and under all conditions. 

Pier “‘E,” which is to be constructed later, and which 
will increase by approximately 50 per cent the present 
vessel loading capacity of the rail-to-keel terminal, will 
also be covered. It will offer to vessel owners and ex- 
porters the same conveniences, advantages and econo- 
mies in the handling of cargoes as are now provided by 
piers “D” and “F.” 

Beside building the new piers “D” and “F,” with pier 
“IE” planned for the future, we have extensively recon- 
structed and re-equipped the adjacent pier “H” as an 
open facility. Upon it we will place a modern gantry 
crane for the direct transfer of heavy lift cargo from 
open cars to the vessel’s hold. This rounds out our 
new and improved facilities at Jersey City and places 
us in a position to handle direct from rail to keel any 
form of merchandise cargo coming to the port of New 
York, in any quantity to meet the needs of the export 
trade, and with the greatest possible speed, efficiency 
and economy of operation. 

Back of the new rail-to-keel terminal some of our 
friends who specialize in cold storage have erected a 
magnificent plant for that purpose. It will make the 
new terminal particularly attractive to exporters of 
packing house products, apples, citrus fruits and other 
perishables. Freight of this character can be taken from 
the cold storage warehouse, only a stone’s throw from 
the piers, and placed under refrigeration in the vessel 
With such speed that it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to call the operation practically instantaneous. Even in 
the hottest weather there will be no exposure to the sun 
ani no reason for subjecting even the most delicate 
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products to risk of deterioration in the process of trans- 
fer from storage to ship. 

While we anticipate that this new rail-to-keel terminal 
at Jersey City will attract a very large business—indeed 
it is already doing so—we expect to continue in opera- 
tion our other facilities on New York harbor, including 
those at Greenville, N. J., where we have for many 
years maintained facilities for floating or lightering 
freight to vessels unable to berth at the piers by reason 
of the depth of water. As I indicated a few moments 
ago, the requirements of traffic in New York harbor 
are such that the demand for lighterage facilities ap- 
pears likely to continue indefinitely. The opening of 
the new Jersey City export terminal will therefore not 
affect our arrangements for continuing to serve the ex- 
port trade at Greenville. 


Confident of Future Traffic Growth 


It may be appropriate for me to add, before leaving 
this subject, that the large expenditures we have made 
at the Jersey City rail-to-keel terminal, furnish one more 
evidence of the faith entertained by our company’s man- 
agement in the future of the railroads and in the growth 
and expansion of our traffic. It may justly be interpret- 
ed as an emphatic vote of confidence in the future of 
the nation’s commerce, and particularly its export trade, 
as well. 

Another important step taken by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in recent years, has been the establishment 
of general freight agencies in leading cities of Europe 
for the encouragement and upbuilding of American ex- 
port and import traffic and to render assistance to ship- 
pers on both sides of the Atlantic in making their trans- 
portation arrangements. Points at which these agencies 
are established include Turin and Milan, Italy; Basle, 
Switzerland; Paris, Antwerp, London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. Sub-agencies, re- 
porting to the general agencies, have also been estab- 
lished through the entire United Kingdom and Europe. 
In addition, we maintain an office in Mexico City. 

The attraction of passenger traffic to and from this 
country is an object of great interest to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, both for the revenues which accrue to 
us from the resulting rail transportation and for its 
general effect in promoting business activity and in- 
creasing the prosperity of the country and its merchant 
marine. For this purpose Thomas Cook & Sons have 
been appointed our general agent throughout Europe 
and elsewhere in the world, outside of the United States. 

Our traffic agencies in all countries are directed to 
maintain the closest contact with the freight commis- 
sioners of our Department of Commerce, and through 
that means their activities contribute directly to the sup- 
port of the American merchant marine. 


Repeal Panama Canal Act Prohibitions! 


In closing may I revert again to the limitations of 
the Panama Canal Act? It is the belief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad management, and has been repeatedly 
so stated, that railroads, in the public interest, should 
be at liberty to extend the scope of their service in such 
manner as to utilize any form or agency of transporta- 
tion for which there is a public need and demand. In 
other words, we are thorough believers in the principle 
of coordinated transport. 

If it is desirable for railroads, by their participation 
and support, to encourage foreign commerce in ships 
flying the American flag, does it not seem logical that 
they should have the same opportunity for useful serv- 
ice in connection with the coastwise and _intercoastal 
trade? Is it not equally logical that the Great Lakes 
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should again be open to them, as was the case for many 
years prior to the passage of the Panama Canal Act? 

Going a step further, while the subject is somewhat 
outside the scope of the problems which this conference 
has been called to discuss, does it not seem just as 
proper and desirable, and in the public interest, that the 
railroads should be permitted to establish service upon 
the inland waterways built and maintained by the gov- 
ernment out of taxation? Transportation is the sole 
purpose and business of railroad companies. It is the 
object for which they are chartered and franchised. 
Reasoning from these premises, how can we avoid the 
natural conclusion that railroads would be better situ- 
ated than any other agency in the country to make a 
success of transportation service on these inland water- 
ways, particularly as the barge lines could be operated 
as facilities supplementary to, and auxiliaries of, the 
rail lines? 

Yet we find this strange anomaly; that as a result of 
the provisions of the Panama Canal Act, reinforced by 
those of the Denison Act, the railroads are the only 
forms of enterprise in the country specifically forbidden 
to use the inland waterways. Though barred from their 
direct use, however, the railroads suffer the additional 
injustice of being compelled to make through rates with 
the inland waterways, at less than rail rates, thus short- 
hauling themselves and cutting their own revenues. This 
seems not merely an act of injustice but distinctly harm- 
ful from the viewpoint of public welfare and efficient 
transportation service. It is a situation which we sin- 
cerely hope to see remedied. 

I think I am perfectly safe in saying that this is the 
attitude of our railroads in general, and that they will 
welcome any encouragement coming to them from gov- 
ernmenta] sources to extend the scope: of their coopera- 
tion upon sound business principles. 


“Unfair Competition” 


Hearings Draw to Close 


(Continued from page 288) 


May 16, 1927, in which R. Hackett, western freight traf- 
fic manager of the New Haven, wrote to Mr. Campbell, 
vice-president of traffic, in part as follows: 

There never has been a case since the opening of the Chicago 
office where the assistance of the purchasing department is so 
necessary in protecting our companys interests. We are re- 
ceiving from Armour & Co. an average of 20 cars of competi- 
tive freight a week...... Ellis may have to take arbitrary action 
if the Boston receiver is not responsive to our representative 
shia I realize that for years we have been using the Miner 
draft gear but believe in this case it is desirable to favor the 
Waugh Company 

Mr. Ellis said that he had intervened on the New 
Haven because there was a closed door against Waugh 
and that all he did was to ask a fair hearing for that 
draft gear, Mr. Pizzini having so reported to him. He 
stated that he had not authorized the statement made in 
the letter. 

He said he had requested the Wabash to have an in- 
vestigation made also, in view of the report made by Mr. 
Pizzini to him of unfair treatment. His attention was 
then called to the situation on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, as indicated by letters in the record, 
including one letter, dated April 11, 1928, in which the 
vice-president of traffic, writing H. A. Scandrett, presi- 
dent, said in part: 


I am a little disturbed with reference to the position the 
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Armour people take regarding our use of the Waugh-Gould 
draft gear rigging on the new cars. Mr. Ellis is very insistent 
that he be given a representative portion of the business and 
he interprets it as a minimum of one-half...... He maintains 
that anything less than one-half is unfair and I am afraid he 
will throw this up at us for a long time unless we do a little 
for him. ' 

Mr. Ellis said that Mr. Pizzini was not satisfied and 
his expectations had fallen down as to the number of 
gear the Waugh Equipment Company should have been 
awarded out of the total number purchased by the road 
at that time and that he might have repeated that to his 
friend, Mr. Pierpont, vice-president of traffic of the 
Milwaukee. 

Having testified that he did not follow the details 
closely and had not discussed the subject at all with some 
roads that had bought Waugh gear, saying that some 
roads had been sufficiently alive to investigate the im- 
provements in the gear on their own initiative, he was 
asked to name the roads purchasing gear independently 
of any remarks made by him, and he named the Santa 
Fe and the Illinois Central. 

He was then asked about the situation on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, in connection with which the cor- 
respondence had previously been introduced in the rec- 
ords, including a letter from J. R. Koontz, vice-president 
of traffic of that road, to B. T. Wood, vice-president of 
purchasing, dated October 18, 1927, in which Mr. Koontz 
said in part: 

As our envoy extraordinary in connection with Armour & 
Company’s business, thought possibly you might keep this in- 
formation in store and the next time you see Mr. Ellis use it to 
advantage. 

Mr. Ellis remembered having talked about Armour & 
Co. business out of Kansas City with Mr. Wood about 
the subject of the foregoing letter and testified that he 
would not be surprised if “we probably found we were 
not doing as much for the Frisco as we could” and that 
he might have left Mr. Wood with the feeling that he 
had not been appealed to in vain. He then testified that, 
where the service between competing roads was the same 
and other things are equal, he considered it a good policy 
to favor those roads that purchased Armour & Co. prod- 
ucts, but added that this did not apply to the draft gear, 
in which Armour & Co. was not interested. 

He said he talked with G. H. Ingalls, vice-president of 
traffic of the New York Central, regarding the draft gear 
situation on the New York Central and also talked with 
C. J. Brister, vice-president of traffic, to whom he “tried 
to make it plain that there didn’t seem to be any way for 
the Waugh people to do business with the New York 
Central”, adding that he received such information from 
Mr. Pizzini. When asked if he had made it plain to J. 
J. Bernet, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, that no 
increase of Armour & Co. traffic would result from the 
purchase of gear by his road, the reply was that he 
did not have to, explaining that Mr. Bernet was too keen 
a man to misunderstand him. 

(The report of the final hearings will be published in 
the next issue.—EDITor. ) 


OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PORTS IN YUGOSLAVIA, only Susak, 
Sebenico and Split have, up to now, been connected with the 
hinterland of Yugoslavia by means of normal gage (4 ft., 8% 
in.) railways. The ports of Metkovic, Dubrovnik and Cattaro 
have only narrow gage rail connections. Though ideal rail and 
other developments have not yet been reached in these latter 
ports, traffic conditions since 1918 have been improved very com- 
siderably. Since then, 1,316 kilometers (817 miles) of railway 
have been added, 314 kilometers are under construction, and al- 
most 2,000 kilometers have been planned and soon will be under 
construction, Commerce Department reports state. 
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Looking Backward... 


Fifty Years Ago 


The Green Bay & Minnesota [now the Green Bay & Western] 
was sold under foreclosure at Milwaukee, Wis., on January 21 
and bought by a representative of the bondholders for $2,000,- 
000. The total bonded debt is $5,585,350 and unpaid interest, 
$1,340,090. The road extends between Green Bay, Wis., and 
Marshland, near the Mississippi river, about 210 miles.— 
Railroad Gazette, January 28, 1881. 


The raid of the legislators on sleeping car companies has 
broken out with renewed vigor. In Illincis bills have been 
introduced fixing the rate for a lower berth for one night at 
$1.50; for an upper berth at $1, and for a section at $2.50. 
In Indiana a bill proposes to go still further and limit the rate 
for sleeping accommodations to one-half cent per mile— 
Railway Age, February 3, 1881. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has announced that it 
will proceed immediately with the construction of a new route 
across Iowa, between Chicago and the Missouri river, by the 
extension of its existing line from its present terminus at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Council Bluffs, about 270 miles. The 
proposed line will lie nearly midway between the Chicago & 
North Western and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. It 
is also proposed to build a branch from this new line, 60 or 70 
miles long, to Sioux City, Iowa, to connect with the company’s 
extensive system in Dakota—Railway Age, February 3, 1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Illinois, lowa & Minnesota [now part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific], the new outer belt line for 
Chicago, extending from Momence, IIl., on the south, through 
Peotone, Joliet, Aurora, De Kalb and Kirkland to Rockford, 
on the north, a distance of 125 miles, was opened for complete 
freight and passenger traffic on January 16. Construction of 
the road was begun in July, 1904, and track laying was com- 
pleted in December, 1905.—Railway Age, February 2, 1906. 


The salient fact about the progress in block signaling which 
has been made in the United States in the past year is that 
about 50 per cent more automatic block signals have been 
installed than were installed in the preceding year. The increase 
in 1905 over 1904 was 1,083 miles of road signaled; in 1904 
over 1903 it was 725 miles. These figures have an added 
significance because a considerable mileage of the new auto- 


matic signaling takes the place of manual signals——Railroad 
Gazette, February 2, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


W. H. Burns, general auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, has been placed in charge of the accounting depart- 
ment.—Railway Age, January 28, 1921. 


In order to have placed their net operating income on an 
annual basis of 6 per cent on their valuation, the railwavs 
should have earned a total of $321,000,000 in September, 
October and November, 1920. The net operating income 
actually earned in those months was $219,507,000, or but 67 
ber cent of the return expected. At this rate the railways would 
arn only 4 per cent annually on their valuation, instead of 6 
per cent, and these were months of large business. Their 
freight traffic has declined 30 per cent since October, and on 
anuary 1, instead of a large shortage of cars, such as had 


prevailed so long, they had a net surplus of 257,000 cars.— 
Railway Age, January 28, 1921. 


New Books... 


Books and Articles of 


Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the United 
States, by Everett E. Edwards. See especially the sections 
“Colonization and Settlement in America,” “Land policies and 
the public domain” (with index under “Land grants”), “Trans- 
portation and markets” (with index under “Railroads”), “Fed- 
eral, regional, and State projects designed to aid agriculture” 
(Boulder Dam, Flood control, Inland waterways, etc.), and 
“Farmers and political activity since the American Revolu- 
tion.” 4273 titles, with table of contents and index. Issued 
as Miscellaneous Publication No. 84, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 307 p. Pub. by U, S. Govt. Print. Off., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 45 cents. 

Commerce Yearbook 1930. Vol. II—Foreign Countries, com- 
piled by U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Includes discussion of transportation under each country, while 
the comparative world statistics on transportation and commun- 
ication (p.657-671) contain tables of operating statistics by 
countries for 1928. Length of line, freight and passengers car- 
ried, 1913 and 1928, freight ton-miles, and gross receipts are 
given as available. 701 p. Maps. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, D. C., $1.00. 

Text of the 43d Annual Repori on the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1929, 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Division I, p. ix-xxiii reviews statistical results for 
the year (a newcomer among the charts being no. V “Tons 
of freight originating by groups of commodities, 1923-1929” 
p. xviii). Division II consists of summary statements and 
includes the map of regions and districts. Some figures of 
electric railway, pipe line and water carriers reporting to the 
Commission are included. cxii p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Canada Drives Back the Last Frontier, by Russell Owen. 
“With airplanes and steel rails...” Map and illustrations. New 
York Times Magazine, January 25, 1931, p.4-5. 

Electrification of a Portion of the Orleans Company's System, 
by Parodi. A comprehensive article accompanied by maps, 
charts, and graphs describing the problems that had to be mei 
Bulletin of the International Railway Congress Association, 
January 1931, p.1-33. 

The Elastic Hollow Railway Sleeper, by Scheibe. Experiment- 
al tests of this type of tie have been made in Germany. Bulle- 
tin of the International Railway Congress Association, January 
1931, p.37-41. 

This Incredible Modern Travel—A Story of the Newest 
Comforts. “There are four major desirables in transportation— 
speed, safety, comfort, and economy. Men generally stress 
the first two, with due attention to the last when Wall Street 
has been unkind. Women are insatiable about the third—give 
them a pillow, they ask for a chaise lounge. . . . Last year’s 
luxuries are this year’s necessities—taken for granted rather 
than talked about... Never have so many things been invented 
with an eye on the lady of the house.” The article. goes on 
to describe the passenger train service west of the Mississippi 
in the United States, in England, on the European continent, 
in Canada, India, and Japan, as well as steamship and combina- 
tions of steamship-rail-air round the world or anywhere, with 
names of trains, hints as to relative expense, etc. 
January 15, 1931, p. 65, 90-94. 

Transportation: River, Rail and Road—The Proper Place of 
Each. An editorial consideration of some importarft phases 
of the current transportation problem. Commercial and 
Financial ‘Chronicle, January 17, 1931, p. 367-368. 
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A Soviet-American Division 


A group of 150 enginemen, yardmasters, switchmen and sig- 
nalmen are leaving New York for Moscow next month. They 
will take over one of the divisions of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way and operate it as a sort of a school, where local railway 
workers may go to be taught American railway practice. 


Robert E. Lee—Railroader 


It is a little known fact that from August 30, 1870, until 
his death several months later, General Robert E. Lee, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Confederate armies during the Civil 
war, was president of the Valley Railroad of Virginia. This 
line now forms a part of the Baltimore & Ohio between 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., and Lexington, Va. 


A Gusher 


Oil has been struck on the property of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco at Oklahoma City, Okla. The well is probably the 
largest in the country on railway property. It came in at a 
depth of 6,420 ft., and has an estimated daily capacity of 40,000 
bbl. of oil and 43,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. Another well is now 
in the process of being drilled. 


Clerk-Pastor 


Charles W. Campbell, yard clerk for the Pennsylvania 
at Altoona, Pa., is not only an ordained minister, but is 
pastor of a church recently dedicated that is without any 
indebtedness. Rev. Campbell studied for the Methodist 
ministry after hours and still works at the yard office 

regularly. 


The New Haven Baby 


New York. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have noted that it is a matter of frequent occurrence to 
name babies born on trains in accordance with the initials of the 
railroad on which they arrive. What is your choice for a name 
to be given to the girl baby recently born on a train on the N. 
Y. N. H. & H.? 

S. Brook. 


The “Earth” Moves 


The town of Earth, in Lamb County, Texas, made efforts 
to have the new Texas & Pacific railroad line built into its 
city, but when these efforts failed, the citizens of Earth held a 
meeting and decided to pick’ up their belongings, including 
their houses, and move the whole Earth five miles away to 
a point on the new railroad, thus emulating Mohammed and 
his mountain. 


Railway Barristers 


Employees of the Louisville & Nashville seem to be quite 
legally minded. No less than seven of them passed the Ken- 
tucky Bar examination in one class recently. They were, 
Robert A. Simon, secretary to the assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Henriott. rate clerk; Harry H. Simon, stenog- 
rapher; Ralph E. Cox, ticket clerk; Sylvester F. Ellert, as- 
sistant claim agent; Clarence Raymond, chief law clerk; and 
C. E. Rice, Jr., claim agent. 


The Papal Train 


The new papal train of Pius XI is reported to exceed in 
magnificence any other train in the world. It will consist 
of a number of cars, one for the papal throne, another con- 
taining a small chapel, and a third a combination diner and 
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There will 
several other coaches for members of the Pope’s househol< 


sleeper for the personal use of the Pontiff. 


for Swiss guards, papal gendarmes, or noble guards. The 
cars will be of steel, painted dark red. Each one will carry 
the pontifical coat-of-arms in bronze. The walls will }x 
ornamented with red damask. The decorations on the ceiling 
will be of gold, in the middle of which will be the pontifical- 
tiara with the keys of St. Peter. The intericrs will b« 
decorated by an internationally known Italian artist, and ther: 
will be a valuable painting from the Vatican collection abov. 
the altar in the chapel car. 


Marathon Fireman 


Lin Dilks, fireman for the Baltimore & Ohio, at New 
Castle, Pa., after shoveling a good many tons of coal into 
the fire box, likes nothing better than to get out on the road 
and sprint for a hundred miles or so. Recently Dilks de- 
cided to break the world’s record for one hundred miles, 
but circumstances beyond his control made that impossible. 
However, he did pace off a mere sprint of 82 miles in 13 
hr. 53 min., thus breaking the world’s record for that dis- 
tance by nearly an hour. 


Red Caps Go to College 


Among the Red Caps at the Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
there have been many college graduates, a number of whom 
have received degrees in law and medicine, and at the pres- 
ent time there are numerous students among them studying for 
careers at the various schools and universities. During the past 
year, three of their force became professional men, one a law- 
yer, and two physicians. The lawyer is G, G. Jefferson and the 
doctors are G. H. Price and C. H. Dolly. Thirteen Red Caps 
at this station are now students in the various schools and 
colleges. 


Fifty-Year Men 


The Illinois Central ranks high in the list of railroads with 
50-year men in service, having 11 active employees with 50 or 
more years of service to their credit. These veterans are: W. T 
Everett, general car foreman, Water Valley, Miss., 56 years; 
Edward Dobbins, agent at Dei Ray, IIl., 51 years; Peter F. Shee- 
han, agent at South Chicago, 51 years; J. S. Mulconnery, en- 
gineer, East St. Louis, Ill., 51 years; W. L. Catchings, tinner, 
McComb, Miss., 51 years; C. A. Richmond, conductor, Peoria, 
Ill., 51 years; Thomas J. Russell, foreman, inbound freight 
house, South Water Street station, Chicago, 50 years; J. H. En- 
right, section foreman, El Paso, IIl., 51 years; John Shegog 
waterworks gang helper, Grenada, Miss., 56 years; John Jones 
track laborer, New Orleans, 56 years; Calvin Bumpus, section 
laborer, Covington, Tenn., 51 years. 


Berth of a Nation Imperiled 


Bedroom compartment cars, replacing old-fashioned sleep- 
ers, threaten to put the upper-berth snoring champion on 
the shelf. New traveling boudoirs for tired business boys 
have all modern conveniences, including liquid soap, cozy 
reading lamps, chummy drafts and—to face towel kidnapers— 
hot and cold conscience twinges. There are also numerous 
little extras, the most amusing being the extra fare. Some- 
how we harbor an old-fashioned prejudice against the new 
hall room sleeping car. Modern luxuries creeping into our 
railroad systems may sap the ruggedness of the Yankee 
race, which thus far has been able to disrobe in a curtained 
chicken coop, remove its shoes while teetering on its collar 
bone, and get into its pyjamas like a democratic majority 
crashing a republican precinct. The American spirit, which 
conquered upper berths and Big Berthas, may languish when 
sleeping cars go kitchenette. While enjoying our modern 
blessings, let us not underrate the incentive to climb as 2 
stimulus to human advancement.—Chicago Daily News. 














Fred W. Sargent Doubts 
Gas Will Replace Coal 


C. G N. W. president discusses 
pipe lines and other competi- 
tors of the railways 


Gas will not displace coal among in- 
dustries, according to Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & North 
Western, who spoke on pipe lines and 
highway and waterway competition, at a 
meeting of the Milwaukee Traffic Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on January 21. “Under 
present rail rates,” Mr. Sargent said, “heat 
units can be transported in the form of 
coal at a smaller cost by rail than in the 
form of gas through pipe lines, if the 
costs stated by standard statistics for pip- 
ing gas are correct. Under the most 
optimistic estimate for the cost of gas 
by pipe lines, as published by the Gas 
Age Record, coal at present rail rates 
still has an advantage of at least seven 
per cent under the cost of gas, so far 
as transportation charges are concerned. 
Exhaustive studies also show the bitumi- 
nous coal on the average can be pro- 
duced at the mouth of the mine for $1.50 
per ton, and that the cost of producing 

gas at the wells and assembling for dis- 
y tribution is at least $1.70 for an equal 
amount of heat units. Natural gas will, by 
mixing with artificial gas, have a limited 
market in homes where cleanliness and 
convenience are the controlling considera- 
3 tions. No city would dare to rely on a gas 


L, supply hundreds of miles away. The dan- 
it ger of interruption of service is too great. 
\- The coal industry is also becoming really 
g progressive, and already, ‘by new methods, 
ss promises effective competition even where 
in cleanliness and convenience are of major 


consideration in the heating of homes 
and other buildings. I cannot see that gas 
offers any large threat to the coal tonnage 
of the railroads. But if it should, it is 
safe to say that before sacrificing such 
tonnage, even lower rates will be made 
to the extent necessary to keep coal in 
zy the market. 

“Gasoline pipe lines present a more 


serious threat to rail tonnage. In so far 
le- as these pipe lines are or may become 
Ww common carriers, it is entirely possible 
ur that they may be subjected to the same 
cee provisions of law that now apply to 
ed railroads under that provision which is 
lar commonly called the commodities clause. 
ity This clause of the Interstate Commerce 
ich Act prohibits a railroad from owning or 
1en having any interest in goods while in 
agri transit, moving in the channels of trade 


or commerce. 


Of course, railroads may 








“Primarily, the remedy lies in 
proper public regulation and super- 
vision of the competing enterprises 
—not alone to help the railways 
but to remove a glaring evil of 
use of public property and public 
funds for the promotion of private 
profit.” 

—New York Times 

{The foregoing is the conclusion 
of an editorial discussing a Times 
article in which Prof. William Z. 
Ripley had outlined railway handi- 
caps in the present competitive 
transport situation.] 











ship their own goods for their own use, 
but they are prohibited by law from own- 
ing or having any interest in any goods 
while in transit that are moving in the 
channels of trade or commerce. It is 
probably fair to suggest that if such a 
provision does not apply to common 
carrier pipe lines, then the same provision 
should be repealed as to railroads, and 
if it is, this might have a material effect 
upon the possibility of avoiding com- 
petitive conditions. In any event, the 
time may come when railroads will be 
permitted to make rates for various com- 
modities moving in large quantities, based 
on train load lots instead of carload lots. 
Railroads are likely to suffer some during 
the immediate future and will continue 
to suffer until this transition period with 
relation to method of handling and the 
method of making rates is finally adjusted 
upon a basis that will give the consumers 
the advantage of the most efficient and 
lowest possible cost in securing a gasoline 
supply at points remote from production.” 


Bill Would Extend Inland Waterways 
Operations 

A joint resolution to authorize the In- 
land Waterways Corporation to extend 
the operations of the federal barge serv- 
ice to the Ohio river, from which it is 
barred by the existing statute creating the 
corporation, was introduced in the Senate 
on January 27 by Senator Brookhart, of 
Towa. 


New Chairman Southern Passenger 
Association 


C. B. Rhodes, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been elected chairman of 
the Southeastern Passenger Association, 
headquarters Atlanta, Ga. This chairman- 
ship has been vacant since the resignation 
of W. H. Howard, since last April. 
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Water Rate Regulation 
Advocated by Fulbright 


Attorney, prominent in N.1.T. 
League, would strengthen 
powers by Shipping Board 


Investment of the United States Ship- 
ping Board with “some real power” over 
port-to-port rates of coastwise shipping 
was advocated by R. C. Fulbright, well- 
known attorney of Houston, Tex., and 
Washington, D. C., and prominent in the 
affairs of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in an address before the fourth 
annual National Conference on Mer- 
chant Marine at Washington, D. C., on 
January 21. Mr. Fulbright stated that 
the water lines have “experimented long 
enough with efforts to eliminate unde- 
sirable conditions through voluntary ac- 
tions and have come to the period where 
governmental authority will have to be 
invoked before adequate relief can come.” 

“You may take your choice,’ he con- 
tinued, “this port-to-port commerce is 
either going to be regulated by the United 
States Shipping Board or it is going to 
be regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. My personal opinion is that 
the Shipping Board is better equipped by 
training and experience to cope with the 
problem.” 

In general Mr. Fulbright’s address 
drew a parallel between current condi- 
tions in the coastwise shipping field and 
conditions in the railroad field prior to 
the enactment of the Hepburn amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1906. The Shipping Act of 1916, he said, 
was designed to serve a purpose similar 
to that contemplated by the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887 but, he continued, 
“both laws were lacking in effectual penal 
provisions and in sufficient definiteness 
of authority to enable the respective Fed- 
eral regulatory bodies effectually to pre- 
vent rebates, preferences and discrimina- 
tions, all of which practices operated to 
break down the stability of rate adjust- 
ments and impair the revenues of the 
carriers.” 

Mr. Fulbright next pointed out how 
the Hepburn act, with its larger grant 
of power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, stabilized railroad rates and 
called attention to conditions in the in- 
tercoastal and coastwise shipping field 
which “have combined to produce a situ- 
ation like that which forced the people 
of this country to demand the Hepburn 
Act.” Particular attention was called to 
the effect of present conditions on ship- 
pers in the interior of the country who 
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must ship by rail and “know what their 
rates will be and what it will cost various 
competitors to reach a given market if 
rail service has to be employed” but who 
cannot tell “what competition they have to 
meet from those who use water service.” 

In concluding Mr. Fulbright cited the 
failure of the conference method of rate 
stabilization and mentioned the agitation 
by railroads seeking to extend the juris- 
diction of the I. C. C. to cover coast- 
wise rates. Feeling, however, that the 
“problem of regulating water transpor- 
tation is vastly different from that of 
regulating rail commerce” the speaker 
closed with the suggestion, mentioned at 
the outset, that the problem be solved by 
a further grant of power to the Shipping 
Board. 


1. C. C. Appropriation 


The House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 27 passed the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, carrying appropriations 
amounting to $9,412,473 for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
1932, without discussion of this item. 


Changes in lowa and Wisconsin 
Commissions 


Charles Webster, a member of the Iowa 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, has 
been elected chairman of that body. 
Philip H. Porter resigned on January 
15 as a member of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 


Indianapolis Traffic Club 


- The Indianapolis Traffic Club on Jan- 
uary 22 elected the following officers: 
President H. A. Koch, ‘division freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania; first vice- 
president, C. E. Malloy, general superin- 
tendent of the Kingan Refrigerator Line; 
second vice-president, G. A. McNamara; 
third vice-president, Conor Price; and 
secretary-treasurer, R. C. Johnston. 


Suwanee River Special Wrecked 


The southbound Suwanee River Special, 
train No. 5, of the Southern was derailed 
on January 24, near Helenwood, Tenn., 
215 miles south of Cincinnati, and the 
engineman, fireman and three passengers 
were killed. Twenty or more persons 
were injured. All the cars of the train 
left the rails while the train was running 
at full speed on a curve in a cut. 


Names for Dining Cars 


A dining car of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, on the 
Pioneer Limited, has been christened the 
“Dan Healey” in honor of one of the 
railroad’s first dining car conductors. 
Mr. Healey was the first dining car con- 
ductor of the Pioneer Limited which was 
placed in service in 1898. He continued 
as such until a few days prior to his 
death in September, 1922. 


Southern Freight Bureaus Moved 
To Atlanta 


The railroads composing the Southern 
Freight Association have voted to con- 
solidate the association’s tariff bureaus 
and those at Louisville and Richmond are 
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to be moved to Atlanta, Ga. It is said 
that 83 officers and employees will move 
from Louisville and about 50 from Rich- 
mond, making a considerable addition to 
the population of Atlanta. The change 
will take effect early in March. 


Panama Canal Traffic for 1930 


The total number of commercial vessels 
transiting the Panama Canal during 1930 
was 5,885, and the total tolls collection 
was $26,146,024. The number of transits 
declined 545, or 8.5 per cent, in compari- 
son with the calendar year 1929, while 
tolls collections decreased $1,446,690, or 5.2 
per cent. The month of the greatest 
traffic in 1930 was January, while Septem- 
ber contributed the lowest. The decrease 
in canal traffic is attributed to the exist- 
ing world-wide adverse business condi- 
tions. 


New Industries on the Frisco 


New industries to the number of 325, 
with a capital investment of $9,329,000 
were located on the lines of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco during 1930. While the 
number of new industries is slightly less 
than in 1929, the total investment is con- 
siderably more. Three industries make up 
the major portion. They are, the General 
Mills at Enid, Okla.; the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company at Henryetta, Okla., and 
the Newport-Armstrong Company at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Ask Postponement of Car-Hire Order 


The American Railway Association has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to further postpone for the remainder 
of this year its order in the rules-for- 
car-hire case, pending an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
from a decision rendered on January 14 
by the United States district court at 
Chicago denying an injunction asked by 
the roads. The commission has from 
time to time postponed the effective date 
of the order pending the court proceed- 
ings at Chicago. 


Washington Passenger Association 


The Washington (D. C.) Passenger 
Association held its thirteenth annual 
dinner at the Cairo Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, January 21. The gathering was 
addressed by Dr. William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who suggested that the railroads 
create as much student travel to Wash- 
ington as possible. The president of 
the Association for the ensuing year, 
elected at this meeting, is H. A. Karr, 
division passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Supreme Court Hears C. & O. Appeal 


Arguments were heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on January 26 
on the appeal taken by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio from a decision of the district court 
for the southern district of West Vir- 
ginia dismissing its application for an or- 
der setting aside the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in which it 
authorized the Guyandot & Tug River, a 
subsidiary of the Norfolk & Western, to 
build a line from Wharncliffe to Gilbert, 
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W. Va., 10%4 miles, while denying an appli- 
cation of the C. & O. for authority to 
build a line in that territory. 


Death Valley Abandonment 


The Death Valley Railroad Company, 
which was incorporated in 1914 to operate 
between Death Valley Junction, Cal. and 
Ryan, has applied to the Railroad Com- 
mission of California for permission to 
abandon its 21-mile line, stating that 
neither public convenience nor necessity 
requires further operation as _ traffic 
ceased entirely when the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company closed its plant at Ryan 
three years ago and moved its operations 
elsewhere. 


North Carolina Motor Vehicle 
Tax Upheld 


The North Carolina law, under which 
motor vehicles operating for hire be- 
tween termini more than 50 miles apart 
are required to pay a larger tax than 
those operating over shorter routes, has 
been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The case, entitled Clark 
V. Maxwell, reached the Supreme Court 
on appeal from a decision of the North 
Carolina Supreme court which had held 
the law to be valid. This finding of the 
State court is now affirmed. 


Frisco Employees Make Public 
Sentiment 


A petition circulated among business 
and professional men by employees of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and asking that 
legislation be enacted to regulate motor 
transportation carriers and to require 
them to pay an adequate amount in 
license fees or taxes to compensate the 
state for the use of its highways, was 
signed by 93,616 business and professional 
men in the territory of that railroad. 
Missouri led the list with 42,839 signa- 
tures; Oklahoma came next with 16,558; 
Kansas had 12,945, and Arkansas 9,508. 


Fast Freight Service Out of Chicago 


Fast package freight service operated 
by railroads out of Chicago showed con- 
siderable improvement in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929, the per cent of on time 
freight duritmg 1930 being 95.34 as com- 
pared with 92.48 in 1929. Out of 664,153 
package cars dispatched in 1930, 633,217 
cars reached their destination on time 
while in 1929 of the 718,671 cars shipped 
667,514 arrived on time. In 1930, 24,134 
cars or 3.63 per cent were one day late 
and 6,802 cars or 1.02 per cent were more 
than one day late. In 1929, 38,592 cars 
or 5.63 per cent were one day late and 
12,565 cars or 1.89 per cent were more 
than one day late. 


Automobiles As Baggage to Celorado 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Chicago & North Western have made 
arrangements whereby patrons may ship 
their automobiles from Chicago to points 
in Colorado as baggage by purchasing 
passenger fares which will permit the 
transportation of two persons and on¢ 
automobile. The automobiles will be 
delivered within 96 hrs. after loading at 
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Chicago. Under the plan, which will be 
applicable when summer tourist fares be- 
come effective; the cost of transporting 
(wo passengers and one automobile will 
be $215 as compared with $581.46 for 
fares and automobile transportation under 
present arrangements. 


B. & O. To Continue Separate 
Operation of Alton 


The Alton will continue, for the present 
at least, to be operated as a separate road 
under control of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
according to a statement by John J. Corn- 
well, general counsel for the B. & O., in 
address the Association 


a recent before 


of Commerce of Bloomington, Ill. Mr. 
Cornwell stated that he did not know 
how long such an arrangement would 


continue, but that the plan of separate 
operation would prevail for a time. 

Mr. Cornwell's address was devoted 
mainly to an interpretation of the “B. & 
©. spirit” for the Alton patrons among 
his audience. He did, however, refer to 
pending consolidation proposals and cited 
several difficulties which confront the 
railroads in their attempt to work out 
a satisfactory plan of consolidation. 


1.C.C. To Consider Rates to Meet 
Truck Competition 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has re-opened for further hearing at 
Dallas, Tex., on February 12, its cotton 
rate investigation, for testimony on the 
question whether the finding and order 
heretofore entered shall be modified, so 
-as to permit carriers to establish and 
maintain reduced rates on cotton to meet 
the competition of motor trucks, from 
points of origin in the Southwest to the 
Texas ports, without observing the rela- 
tion required by the order between rates 
from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
other points to the Texas ports and to 
New Orleans and Mobile. 

The southwestern roads had petitioned 
the commission for such modifications, 
stating that improvements in the highways 
have enabled the truck lines to load 25 
to 30 bales per truck, and to maintain 
regular service for hauls of 300 miles or 
more. 


Government Loans Proposed for 
New Railroads 


An appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 
purpose of granting loans to aid in the 
construction of new railroads would be 
authorized by a bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Collins and 
Senator Stephens, Mississippi. The 
bill provides for loans at 5 per cent in- 
terest, for periods not exceeding 15 years, 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, construction of 
lines approved by certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity issued by the Com- 
mission. Apparently the prerequisite for 
such a loan would be a good idea for a 
railroad accompanied by verified estimates 
of the cost and negotiated contracts with 

bidders guaranteeing 
The bill would require loans 


of 


for 


responsible con- 


struction 


sufficient to provide for both construction 
and equipment and for interest pending 
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the construction period; and for an 
additional period not exceeding three 
years after completion and inauguration 
of service, the interest to be included in 
the face of the loan applied for. 


Frisco Defends Reduced Coach Fares 


In support of its proposal to introduce 
two-cents-a-mile coach fares the Si. 
Louis-San Francisco has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a reply 
to the protest of three other southwestern 
lines which asked the commission to sus- 
pend the tariff. The Frisco asserts that 
the protest is based “almost wholly on 
their unsupported and decidedly gloomy 
forecast of the result which they appre- 
hend will inevitably follow in the wake 
of the experiment.” If the reduced fares 
will attract additional coach _ traffic 
amounting to between 30 and 40 per cent 
of the traffic formerly hauled, it says, the 
net revenue wil! better than today, 
and it is not yet “ready to throw up the 
sponge.” “If the experiment is even 
partially successful, it may indicate the 
way out for many southwestern carriers 
whose passenger revenues have been re- 
duced to a point where they now actually 
threaten the maintenance of an adequate 
transportation service in the territory.” 
It is pointed out that the only active 
passenger competition between the Frisco 
and the Cotton Belt is between St. Louis 
and Memphis, where the latter, through 
a subsidiary, is now operating a com- 
petitive bus service; and that the Missouri 
Pacific and Missouri-Kansas-Texas are 
proposing to meet the reductions proposed 
by the Frisco between competitive points. 


be 


Santa Fe Plans'to Enter St. Louis 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
negotiating with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy for a joint line between Kansas 
City, Mo. and St. Louis, according to a 
statement of W. B. Storey, president of 
the Santa Fe. “Some fifteen years ago 
we reached the conclusion that we should 
go into St. Louis,” said Mr. Storey, “and 
made a_ tentative agreement with the 
Burlington for a joint line with it between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Before any- 
thing could be done, other than the 
acquisition of some rights-of-way, we 
hecame involved in the war, the govern- 
ment took over the roads, and nothing 
further could be done at that time. After 
the war the roads came back to their 


owners with many very difficult prob- 
lems. .. We have now reopened negotia- 
tions with the Burlington and hope to 
reach a favorable conclusion. Every- 
thing is still quite indefinite.” 

New C. N. R. Board Meets Officers 


and Employees 


Members of the new board of directors 
of the Canadian National met officers and 
employees of the System at a gathering 
which took place at Montreal on January 
29, coincident with the first meeting of the 
new board and of the various employee 
co-operative committees concerning joint 
management of shops and maintenance 
of way. The occasion was a dinner given 
by the officers of the company to the new 
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directors and representatives of the em- 
ployees’ crafts working under the co-oper- 
ative management agreement and_ the 
general chairman of the unions with whom 
the railway has agreements. This dinner 
was Canadian National in all its phases, 
from the floral decorations produced in 
C. N. R. greenhouses to the edibles, prod- 
ucts of Canada and of the British West 


Indies and South America, brought to 
Canada in vessels of Canadian National 
Steamships. 
Rhode Island Plan for New 
England Railroads 
The chambers of commerce of the 
Rhode Island cities of Providence and 


Pawtucket have formulated a 
the allocation of New England railroads 
to the four trunk lines which would 
evolve with the adoption of the consoli- 
dation plan recently outlined by Presi- 
dent Hoover. This Rhode Island plan 
was discussed by Clemens J]. France of 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
at a recent meeting of the railroad and 


plan for 


transportation committees of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts 
The plan in brief suggests the allo- 


cation of New 
lowing manner: 


England roads in the fol- 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford to be 
allocated jointly to Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

2. Boston & Albany (irom Albany through 
Springfield to Boston) to be allocated to and 
integrated with New York Central 

3. Main line of Boston & Maine, from Mecha: 


icville, N. to Boston to be allocated to and 
integrated with Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. 

4. Central Vermont (from New London, Conn., 
to Canadian border) to be allocated to and in- 
tegrated with Canadian National. 

5. That part of Boston & Maine now 

Canadian Pacific to be allocated to and _ in- 
tegrated with Canadian Pacific. (Plan recom 
mends the Canadian Pacific should be given joint 
traffic rights with other trunk lines over the 
Boston & Maine to enable the Canadian Pacific 
to reach on a parity basis, Portland, Boston, 
Providence and other industrial centres.) 

6. Rutland Railxpad and New York, Ontario 
& Western to be allocated to various trunk 
lines so to connect New England ports with 
the foot of Lake Ontario and the head of the 
St. Lawrence and thus put New England and 
its gateways to the sea in direct transportation 
contact with the vast and expanding Great Lakes 
traffic. 


Second Arc-Welding Contest 
Rules 


leased 


as 


Details concerning the second Lincoln 
arc-welding prize competition, which 
was announced during the latter part of 
1930, are now being distributed by the 
Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The competition, the purpose of 
which is to stimulate designers and en- 
gineers in every line of industry to think 
of the manufacture of their own prod- 
ucts by the use of welding and to in- 
crease their knowledge of the feasibil- 
ity of its application, is open to any 
person, or group of two or more per- 
sons, in any country of the world and 
will close on October 1 of this year. 

The subject matter of the papers sub- 
mitted must come under one of the fol- 
lowing headings: (a) A description of 
a useful machine, structure, or building. 
previously made in some other way, that 
has been redesigned in whole o1 in part, 
so that arc welding is applied to 
manufacture; (b) A description of a ma- 
chine, structure, or building, 


its 


not pre- 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 2-10-4 
Out-Pulls the Mallet 
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The LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER makes this 
new 2-10-4 the most powerful two-cylinder 
freight locomotive in the world 


To the new Chesapeake & 
Ohio 2-10-4 type locomotives, The Locomotive Booster 
gives an additional 15,000 Ibs. of tractive power, making 
them the most powerful two cylinder locomotives in the 
world. 


Besides handling heavier loads at higher speeds, these loco- 
motives are intended to reduce maintenance by replacing 


Mallets. 


In deciding on the type of new power, remember that The 
Locomotive Booster supplies the starting power of another 
pair of drivers. Incorporating it in the new design will save 

a the increased maintenance that would otherwise be involved 
in the use of another pair of drivers. 


This elimination of a pair of drivers saves from 5 to 10 cents 

_ per locomotive mile and at a cost of only half a cent per mile 
for Booster maintenance. Enough to justify the Booster many 
times over, and to result in a large percentage increase in net 
income. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
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viously made that has been designed in 
whole or in part to the use of arc weld- 
ing and a description showing how a 
useful result is obtained which was im- 
practical by means of other methods of 
manufacture. 

Prizes totaling $17,500 will be award- 
ed by a jury composed of the members 
of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University, un- 
der the chairmanship of E. E. Dreese, 
head of the department, and any outside 
advice that they shall determine. The 
first six prizes will range from $7,500 
down to $250, and for the seventh to 
fortieth prize papers $100 each will be 
awarded. 


Summer Railroad Courses at Harvard 


Courses in railway transportation are 
again to be included in the special session 
for business executives to be held at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration during July. These trans- 
portation courses, as heretofore, will be 
given by William J. Cunningham, James 


J. Hill, Professor of Transportation, 
Harvard University, and Winthrop M. 
Daniels, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, Pro- 


fessor of Transportation, Yale University. 

In addition to those in railway trans- 
portation, four other courses will be 
offered as follows: Finance, Public 
Utility Management, Retail Distribution 
and Store Management, and Sales Man- 
agement. 

The announcement states that the living 
and dining halls of the Harvard Business 
School will be open to those attending the 
special session and the entire facilities of 
the library will be available throughout 
the term. 

“Each special session course,” it con- 
tinues, “covers the major part of the 
work in its particular field offered by the 
school. The use of actual business cases 
and problems as a basis for class dis- 
cussion offers an opportunity for acquir- 
ing a broader point of view toward 
underlying business and economic princi- 
ples and for an exchange of ideas with 
other executives on problems of common 
interest. The session also will make 
directly available to those attending the 
results of the business research work be- 
ing conducted by the school faculty. 

“Enrolment in each course is limited 
to a number which will permit active 
class room or round table discussions 
at all times. One hundred and twenty- 
two companies in 27 states and five foreign 
countries sent representatives to the 
special session last year. The average age 
of the men attending was 35 years.” 


Want Government to Promote Travel 


Representatives of railways, steamship 
companies, hotels, travel bureaus and other 
organizations interested in the develop- 
ment of tourist travel attended a confer- 
ence at Washington on January 22 and 23 
called by the International Travel 
Federation, which was organized about a 
year ago and which has now held three 
such conferences. The discussion was 
devoted to various methods of promoting 
tourist travel and the possibility of creat- 
ing a large fund for the purpose, partic- 
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ular attention being paid to the effort to 
obtain recognition by the United States 
government of the importance of the 
travel industry. 

On January 23 officers of the organ- 
ization, including F. H. Turin, president, 
and C. E. Hatfield, secretary, attended 
a hearing before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce in 
support of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Dyer, of Missouri, which pro- 
vides for the creation of a travel division 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, to co-operate with existing 
agencies in the development of travel of 
foreigners and citizens of the United 
States in this country and its possessions. 
W. L. Cooper, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
other representatives of the department 
also testified in support of the bill, 
estimating the appropriation necessary 
to support it at $55,920. The expense 
would include the salaries of a specialist 
in charge and other personnel and travel 
commissioners in Canada and Europe. 

Mr. Turin filed with the committee a 
statement giving a mass of statistics 
showing the extent and importance of 
tourist travel and giving an estimate that 
the travel bill of the world exceeds 
$7,500,000 annually He said that recogni- 
tion by the government in the way indi- 
cated by the bill would redound to the 
benefit of many forms of business. 


Oppose Transfer of New York 
State Barge Canal 

Opposition to acceptance by the state 
of New York of the Federal govern- 
ment’s offer to take over the New York 
State Barge Canal is voiced in recent pro- 
nouncements of the New York State 
Waterways Association and of the 
Merchants Association of New York. 
These objections to the transfer are 
directed mainly at the wording of the 
Federal government offer which was in- 
corporated into the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1930. 

The difficulty, the New York State 
Waterways Association says, is that the 
resolution specifically provides that the 
Federal government never shall without 
subsequent Congressional authorization 
deepen the canal beyond its present depth 
or develop it into a ship canal. The 
attitude of this organization was incorpor- 
ated into a resolution adopted by the 
New York delegates to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, held 
recently in Washington, D. C. This 
resolution took the form of a protest 
against “any such one-sided contract, 
contemplating a $200,000,000 gift to the 
Federal Government under such terms” 
and calls upon New York legislature “to 
postpone the second enactment of the 
Cheney resolution until such time as 
Congress shall repeal these objectionable 
limitations.” The Cheney resolution, 
proposing the necessary constitutional 
amendment to permit New York to effect 
the transfer of the canal, was passed for 
the first time by the New York legislature 
last year; if it pass a second time it 
will be submitted to the New York voters 
at the next election. 
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The Merchant’s Association, which 
supported the original proposal on con- 
dition that the transfer “be arranged on 
terms which would rigidly protect the 
present and future interests of the people 
of the State of New York,” is now con- 
vinced that Congress has made the trans- 
fer impossible “except on terms which 
would be grossly unfair to the State.” 
Objection is also voiced to the Congres- 
sional resolution’s characterization of the 
proposed St. Lawrence’ waterway as “the 
Seaway from the Great Lakes to the 
Ocean.” 


Club Meetings 


The Car Foremen’s Association of St. 
Louis (Mo.) will hold its next meeting 
on Tuesday evening, February 3, at the 
American Annex, Sixth and Market 
streets. The subject for discussion will 
be the changes in the interchange rules; 
speaker J. Mehan (C., M., St. P. & P.) 
Chicago. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on Monday evening, 
February 9, at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal. Hon. Duncan. Marshall, late 
Minister of Agriculture of Alberta, will 
speak on wheat and its relation to 
Canadian farming. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Chicago will hold its next meeting at 
the Great Northern Hotel on Monday 
evening, February 9. The discussion will 
be on the interchange rules. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Railway Club 
will hold its next meeting on Monday 
evening, February 9, in the auditorium 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men’s Building, West Ninth street and 
Superior avenue. The discussion will be 
on the interchange rules. The B. R. T. 
Building has been chosen as the perma- 
nent meeting place, and the date hence- 
forth will be the second Monday of each 
month. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Railway Club 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday, 
February 10, at 6 p.m. at the Hotel 
Gibson. The meeting will take the form 
of a dinner, with musical entertainment; 
and J. P. Butterfield, American Rolling 
Mill Company, will give an address, illus- 
trated by motion pictures, on the continu- 
ous mill process. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo, 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting on 
Thursday evening, February 12, at Hotel 
Statler. Robert Faries, assistant chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania, will present 
a paper on the effect of machinery on 
M. W. organization; and T. H. Carrow, 
superintendent of safety of the Pennsyl- 
vania, will speak on “The Ideal of a 
Perfect Performance.” The Red Arrow 
Quartet will furnish music. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, etc., will hold its next meeting 
on Thursday, February 12, at 2 pm. N. 
A. Johnson, (C., St. P., M. & O.) will 
speak on the removal and application of 
wheels. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on Wednesday, 
February 18, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, at 6:30 p.m. There will be an 
address by J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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What Makes Long Arch Life? 


OOD Arch Brick is, of course, a fundamental to 
long locomotive arch life. 


But how this brick is used is equally important. 
Here enters experience in locomotive combustion. 


American Arch Company service gets the arch off to 
‘a good start by designing it properly and fitting it to 
harmonize with the other elements of the locomotive. 
Then, after the locomotive is in operation, Ameri- 
can Arch Company places at the railroad’s disposal a 


service that will insure getting everything possible out 
of the Arch Brick. 


Only the American Arch Company has the experi- 
enced organization to make this possible. 







Harbison-Walker 


| Y Bam American Arch Co. 
Refractories Co. (aw 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 





Refractory Specialists --- Specialists >> 
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Regulation of Competitors Will Not 
Solve Railway Ills 


It is a great mistake to believe that 
the regulation of the competitors of the 
railways will solve the problems of the 
railways, Ralph Budd, president of the 
Great Northern, stated in an address be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce at Des 
Moines, lowa, on January 7. The water- 
ways, highways and airways should be 
so operated and developed as to give the 
public the benefit of their potentialities, 
but always with the fact in mind that 
such traffic as is left to be handled by 
the railways must bear the burden of 
operating and maintaining them, Mr. 
3udd, said. 

“With the return of conditions to 
normal. I cannot but feel that there will 
be traffic enough to support the railways, 
especially if their situation is appreciated,” 
Mr. Budd continued. “I suggest that 
Congress should leave to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the regulation of 
railways, especially as to fixing rates; 
that railways be permitted to operate 
ships, motor coaches and trucks in an 
effort to co-ordinate all forms of public 
transportation for the sake of improved 
service efficiency and avoidance of waste. 
Railways should be encouraged to reduce 
expenses in every conceivable way, in- 
cluding the making of appropriate con- 
solidations. 

“An analysis of the 1930 decline in 
revenue on the railways as a whole, by 
commodities, will not be possible for 
several weeks, but from advance data 
for the Great Northern, the decline on 
that road, compared with 1929, is about 
as follows: 

“Revenue from products of mines de- 
clined 21 per cent; from manufactures, 16 
per cent; from products of forests, 25 
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per cent; from products of agriculture, 
8 per cent, and from livestock and live- 
stock products, 10 per cent 

“These five sources account for 91 per 
cent of the total freight revenue which, 
as a whole, declined 15 per cent; but less 
than carload shipments, from which 9 
per cent of the total freight revenue is 
received, declined 18 per cent. Passenger 
traffic on the Great Northern in 1930 was 
about 20 per cent less than it was in 1929, 
while for the railways of the United 
States as a whole the decline was only 
14 per cent. The decline was progressive- 
ly greater during the year, the greatest 
percentage decline occuring in December. 

“One thing that stands out in such 
circumstances as the railways have en- 
countered in 1930 is the importance of 
permitting them to make more adequate 
earnings in normal times and to retain 
and accumulate the net available from 
those earnings against the lean years 
which occasionally occur. The impression 
has become more or less current that the 
railways expect their competitors to be 
eliminated by legislative action so that 
the railways may live and prosper. I feel 
certain that this is an entirely erroneous 
impression. Railway executives know that 
transportation by water, by highway, by 
pipe line and by air will continue and 
should develop, each in its economic 
sphere, as a matter of normal progress. 
Regulation is necessary for the railways 
themselves and it is likewise necessary 
for other public transportation agencies; 
indeed, all public utilities require regula- 
tion in order to survive the vicissitudes 
of excessive and uncontrolled competition. 
A most important thing in this connection 
is the fact that proper regulation will tend 
to strengthen rather than weaken the 
common carrier highway transportation 
industry. 


* * *k * 





The Locomotive Assembly Floor in Building No. 


10 of the 


Erie, Pa., Plant of the General Electric Company 


Extending so far back that they cannot be easily distinguished, the photograph shows, from 
front to back, two New York Central electric locomotives for freight service; seven New York 
Central three-power (oil-engine, battery, third rail) switching locomotives; a 300-hp. oil-electric 
unit for stock; an 835-hp. oil-electric locomotive for the Erie, and six more New York Central 


electric freight unts. 


In the near end of the long assembly floor, but, except for the top of 


one, not showing in the photograph, are several industrial locomotives, mostly for use in South 


America. 


The power shown is sufficient to haul, on level track, a loaded freight train 30 miles 
long, or to haul 30 one-mile trains of 132 loaded 40-ton freight cars each. 


The 17 locomotives 


pictured in various stages of assembly have a combined weight of 2,160 tons, and total nearly 


33,000 bp 
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Bus Services Expanding in China 

Development of motor bus transporta 
tion in China during the past decade has 
been comparatively rapid despite a lack 
of adequate roads and the widespread 
depredations of military conflicts and 
internal strife, according to recent reports 
received by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. At the end of 1929 a total 
of 6,410 busses were in operation, having 
risen from 632 in -1925, 1,016 in 1926, 
2,501 in 1927, and 4,149 in 1928. The 
number of motor bus companies operating 
in China at the present time is impossible 
to estimate. However, a list of companies 
in operation prior to the 1930 military 
struggles in Central and North China 
indicates that upwards of 267 private bus 
companies and several provincial bus 
services were operating over an aggre- 
gate of 20,000 miles of highways. 


Southern of Great Britain Plans Port 
Improvements 


The largest drydock in the world is to 
be constructed at Southampton, England, 
by the Southern of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by that com- 
pany, which will build the dock with gov- 
ernment assistance. Designed to accom- 
modate the new 70,000-ton liner now un- 
der construction by the Cunard Line, the 
dock will be 1,200 ft. long, 135 ft. wide and 
45 ft. deep. 

With the first part of its Southampton 
docks extension scheme nearly completed, 
at a cost of about $15,000,000, the railway 
company also plans to start work imme- 
diately on the second stage of the project, 
which involves the reclamation of about 
200 acres of mud land for industrial sites 
close to deep-water berths. The two de- 
velopments, both to be completed about 
1933, will cost approximately $65,000,000, 
and will ensure the maintenance of South- 
ampton’s place among the world’s most ef- 
ficient ports. 


Wooden Train Staff Up To Date 


The electric train staff, adapting itself 
to all modern conditions, is fitted to pro- 
vide, in hours or days of dull business, 
for two or more block sections to be 
combined into a single long section. The 
modification of the machinery for the 
purpose of complying with this condition 
is a matter of considerable complication 
and cost. On the London & North 
Eastern of Great Britain it appears that 
this adjustment of facilities to light traffic 
is carried out also with the old-fashioned 
wooden train staff. A fundamental 
difference between the wooden. train staff 
and its modern successor, the electric 
staff (or tablet), is that with the older 
system there is but a single staff for 
each block section. 

The line of the London & North 
Eastern between St. Margaret’s and Bunt- 
ingford, single track, is about 13 miles 
long and there are two intermediate 
stations. Beginning at St. Margaret’s, 
the first section .has a round staff and the 
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Profits 


TANDARD STATISTICS referring to one of the 
large systems, states: 


"Operating expenses were again closely 
controlled in November. Maintenance ratio for the 
month was reduced to 30.4 per cent as against “4.8 
per cent a year ago. The fact that net income for 
the ll-month period ended with November, after all 
charges and sinking fund appropriations, declined 
only 5.2 per cent in comparison with corresponding 
1929 period, is largely attributable to increased 
efficiency and more economical operation. Heavy 
expenditures for improved facilities and new 
equipment in recent years have permitted sharp 











ment of normal physical condition." 





As a rule, the Railways making the best 
showing today are those having the greatest 
proportion of modern power. 


Modern locomotives bought today are an 
investment in tomorrow’s profits regardless of the 


then existing business conditions. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street 
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next a square one; and on the third it is 
triangular. Starting from Buntingford 
(on the last trip before converting the 
line into a single section) the guard takes 
the staff for that section and puts it into 
a metal container. On arriving at the 
next station he gets the square staff and 
puts this into the container and_ back- 
locks the first one; at the next station he 
gets the round staff and puts that also into 
the container; and on arrival at St. 
Margaret’s, a key on the container, after 
locking the three staffs in, is used to 
procure the staff for the whole 13-mile 
section. It is said that the arrangement 
has been found simple, safe and effective. 
The use of tickets to allow of sending 
two or more trains on a single staff is 
not provided for under the arrangement 
for a single 13-mile block. 


Highway Transport Discussions 
in Great Britain 


That the problem of allocating the cost 
of highway construction and maintenance 
equitably among the users of these fa- 
cilities, is as pertinent a one in Great 
Britain as in this country, is indicated in 
a recent letter to the editor of Modern 
Transport (London). This communica- 
tion, written by J. G. H. Warren, is re- 
produced below. 

It is published herewith because it in- 
dicates that problems of this nature con- 
fronting Great Britain have certain sim- 
ilarities with current American problems 
and that at the same time there are cer- 
tain differences, as may be gleaned from 
Mr. Warren’s discussion. 
WHAT IS THE REAL COST 

TRANSPORT? 

In reply to another 

“road transport has 


trade and industry.” 
so (though you appear 


OF ROAD 


correspondent you say that 
proved invaluable to every 
It may superficially appear 
to ignore the railways); 
but, unfortunately, the true costs by road cannot 
be accounted to the job, and if all the facts are 
considered it may be that we have, as a nation, 
today the most costly transport in the civilized 
world. The subject calls for an investigation by 
a first-class economist, though he would possibly 
not live long enough to complete it. Meanwhile, 
consider the following facts:— 


1. In 10 years we have spent £545,000,000 on 
roads, and during the next five years will spend 
a further £50,000,000; making £595,000,000 in 
15 years, on which interest must be earned if it 
is to be economic. 

2. In 100 years, up to 1925, our railways had 
cost £1,190,500,000, approximately only double 
the cost of the roads in 15 years. 

3. An enormous volume of heavy traffic has 
been diverted from those railways to, and will 
remain on, the roads. 

4. As a result, railway capital values have been 
largely destroyed. 

5. We have now invested a vastly greater totai 
capital than we had 20 years ago to carry a re- 
duced total national traffic in essentials. 

The resistance to traction on a road is prob 
ably from 5 to 10 times greater than on a rail- 
way, so that the power required per ton-mile is 
~ greater. 

The power required for the larger part of 
me . “road transport is obtained from imported fuel, 
while our national fuel—coal—becomes increas- 
ingly unsaleable. 

8. Road traffic has caused much depreciation 
in certain property values; it has however, ap- 
preciated others and this item may cancel out. 


Road traffic has also caused an enormous 
destruction of life. It is also destroying much 
of cultural value. In this city of Bath, build- 


ings of peculiar historic and local value are being 
scheduled for destruction, and whole street front- 
iges are threatened, to accommodate a monstrous 
traffic which should never have been permitted 
on the roads. And consider Oxford! These 
cultural values are, however, the imponderabilia 
of life, and I do not include them in my contra- 
account, which I will confine to material and 
calculable values under the items given above. 
In all the circumstances, can we say definitely 
that heavy road transport as a whole is economic? 
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It has given great convenience in many cases of 
supply, oecause of its greater flexibility; but this 
is obtained iargely at the cost of Jife and property. 
things have come to a pretty pass when one 
ought to insure one’s house against damage from 
impact by road vehicle! In the matter of passen- 
ger transport, especially in dense urban or sparse 
rural districts, it has proved of maximum conven- 
ience and value. On the other hand, a great 
volume of passenger road traffic has no economic 
value, but is a luxury which has grown to enor- 
mous proportions at a time when the country can 
ill afford it. The motor-car to-day has probably 
done much to increase the cost of family living, on 
account of the extravagances to which it has led. 
man can go 40 miles to lunch “in a 
‘Bentley,’ of course,’’ and be back at his office 
for work; the bright young people can, and do, go 
100 miles to a dance—but can anyone show me 
that my pound of flour, or pint of milk, is any 
cheaper to-day because it is delivered by motor 
vehicle? And though we can get heavy goods, or 
coal, cheaper by road, what is the net profit if 
railway dividends vanish and rating for road 
purposes increase? 
Now, what must be the conclusion of this state 
of affairs if there is to be any return on the 
immense capital now sunk in national transport 


systems? It must be just that control and com- 
bination which you fear will result from the 
new Act. The fundamentals are the same as 


they were in 1846, when a Select Committee on 
Railways reported as follows :— 

Economy in the outlay of capital and in the 
application of the surface of the country to its 
railways ought always to be aimed at . 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, when asked whether 
the lowering of fares might not be influenced by 
competing lines and competing canals, gave this 
decided answer :— 

I have had so many cases of that kind brought 
before me that I have come to the conclusion that, 
wherever combination is practicable, competition 
is impracticable. Therefore I say, let the Gov- 
ernment be as stringent as they like with exist- 
ing companies, but never excite competition; be- 


‘cause, by exciting competition, you increase the 


capital invested for giving the same convenience 
— would be otherwise obtained with less capi- 
t 
This letter does not attempt to deal with the 
causes for the present state of affairs. They are 
the sequelae of the War—principally high costs of 
railway transport due to inflated wages under 
Government control, and making work for the 
unemployed. What I challenge is the common 
belief that we have got cheap national transport 
as the result to-day. 
odern Transport certainly have given us your 
bright pages every week—will you not add to their 
impartiality and interest by instituting a_ scien- 
tific inquiry into the question raised in this letter? 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Loutstana & ARKANSAS is inquir- 
ing for two or three locomotives of the 
2-10-4 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Sotvay Process CoMPANy is in- 
quiring for from one to six insulated tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


THE Forp Motor Company is asking 
for prices on 50, 100 or 150 gondola cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity for handling billets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Locomotive Firesox Company has 
received orders for syphons from foreign 
railways as follows: 


For 7 tocomotives of the 4-6-2 type for the 
Peking-Mukden, China 
For 3 extra boilers for the Kiachow-Tsinan, 


China 

For 3 locomotives of the 4-6-0 type for the 
German State Railways 

For 3 locomotives of the 4-6-2 
Northwestern, India 

For 10 locomotives of the 
the Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 

Fot 1 locomotive of the Mikado type for the 
Belgian-Congo, Africa 


type for the 


Garratt type for 


1931 
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Supply Trade 





G. H. Waite, representative of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to manager of sales with the 
same headquarters. 


C. B. Murphy, special representative 
of the Diesel Engine division of Fair- 
banks Morse & Co. at Washington, D. 
C., has been appointed manager of sta- 
tionary Diesel engine sales at Chicago. 


J. C. Keene, special representative, 
Bradford Corporation, has also been ap- 
pointed manager of railway sales, mid- 
west district, Durametallic Corporation, 
with offices in the Pure Oil building, 35 
E. Wacker drive, Chicago. 


B. B. Brewster, inter-mountain man- 
ager of the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed manager 
of the territory in Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mt. Vernon, Ili., and is suc- 
ceeded by O. S. Neslage, manager at 
Mexico City, D. F. 


A. E. Ballin, president and a director 
of the McIntosh & Seymour Corpora- 
tion, Auburn, N. Y., a division of the 
American Locomotive Company, has re- 
tired and it is expected that R. B. Mc- 
Coll, manager of the Schenectady plant 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
will be elected president and a director 
of the McIntosh & Seymour Corpora- 
tion to succeed Mr. Ballin. R. P. Alli- 
son, manager of the Dunkirk, N. Y.., 
plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, will be manager of the. Schenec- 
tady plant to succeed Mr. McColl and 
John S. Stevenson, in charge of general 
development work of the American Car 
& Foundry Company at New York, will 
be manager of the Dunkirk plant, with 
headquarters at Dunkirk, to succeed Mr. 
Allison. 


Robert Lee Wilson, assistant to the 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has resigned. Mr. Wilson 
entered the service of the Westinghouse 
Company in 1894 after graduating from 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute and 
spending a year in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in post graduate work. Starting 
in aS an apprentice, Mr. Wilson filled 
many positions in the Westinghouse or- 
ganization. While district engineer with 
headquarters in New York he superin- 
tended the original electrification of the 
Manhattan Elevated and the New York 
subway. From 1906 to 1909, as super- 
intendent of railway construction, he 
handled the construction and _installa- 
tion of equipment for the electrification 
of-the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the St. Clair Tunnel of the 
Grand Trunk. While Mr. Wilson will 
devote himself mainly to his private af- 
fairs, he will be retained by the West- 
inghouse Company as a consultant. 
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3ALTIMORE & Outo.—Asks Authority to 
Acqure Alton—The Baltimore & Ohio 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the properties formerly comprising 
the Chicago & Alton system, which were 
sold at foreclosure on December 11, by 
acquiring all but directors’ shares of an 
issue of $25,000,000 of common stock of 
the Alton Railroad Company, a new com- 
pany organized to take over the properties 
from Douglas M. Moffat and Colin C. 
Ives, who had bid in the property at the 
sale as agents for the B. & O. Concur- 
rently the Alton company filed its applica- 
tion for authority to acquire and operate 
the property, to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect of $45,350,000 of 3 per 
cent refunding bonds and other liabilities, 
and to issue $25,000,000 of stock. The B. 
& O. application pointed out that the ac- 
quisition will place the Alton properties 
on a more assured financial basis and will 
supply in part the necessities of System 
No. 5 of the commission’s consolidation 
plan at its western end, “whereas at its 
eastern end your applicant has increased 
the possibility of meeting its necessities in 
that territory by an enlarged interest in 
the Reading, which in turn controls the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, all with 
the consequence of more nearly approach- 
ing the realization of a more rounded out\ 
and better balanced Baltimore & Ohio } 
system.” The application also includes 
details of an offer to acquire control of 
“each and every short or weak railroad 
which the commission considers ought to 
be continued in operation and included in 
its proposed system.” 


Cuicaco, MitwaAuKeeE & St. PauLt.— 
Bonds —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern to issue $364,000 of 
5 per cent first and refunding mortgage 
50-year bonds, to be delivered to the 
Milwaukee in reimbursement of indebted- 
ness, and the Milwaukee has been author- 
ized to assume obligation and liability for 


the bonds and to assign them to the 
trustee under its first and refunding 
mortgeace. 

CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—New 


Directors Elected—G. D. Brooke, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding W. J. Harahan, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the C. & O., who has resigned. 
T. E. Brooks, vice-president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, has been elected a 
member of the board to succeed G. E. 
Evans, deceased. 


Frorma East Coast.—O peration.—The 
Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to operate over 
an 0.6-mile extension of the City of 
Miami's municipal dock railway, permis- 
sion to 3 miles of its line 
having been heretofore granted. 


Interstate 


operate over 
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KaNnsAs & OKLAHOMA. —- Sold. — This 
company which operates between State 
Line, Kan., and Woods, Kan., 19 miles 
and which was built in 1923, was sold at 
public auction at Hutchinson on January 
24 for $34,000 to C. M. Light, a miller at 
Liberal. The purchaser also assumed $15,- 
000 in back taxes. 

Missourt Paciric.—Bonds.—A group of 
seven bankers, headed by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., are offering, 
subject to authorization by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, $61,200,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series I, of this company. The 
issue will mature in 1981 and is offered 
at 95 to yield over 5.25 per cent. 

New York CentraL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the sale of a recent issue of 
$5,000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis to J. P. Morgan 
& Co. at 98, which will make the average 
annual cost to the railroad approximately 
4.6 per cent. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to sell to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., a total of $27,321,000 of 
bonds of subsidiary companies, guaranteed 
by the Pennsylvania, and issued to it in 
reimbursement of advances. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. is offering $11,301,000 of general 
mortgage 414 per cent, series C bonds of 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton, due in 1977, at 102, to yield 4.4 per 
cent; and $6,483,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 414 per cent, series A bonds of 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit, due in 
1977, at 100, to yield 4.5 per cent. Both 
issues are guaranteed by the Pennsyl- 
vania and are subject to approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

WESTERN MArYLAND.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
part of a branch line extending from 
Gahanhurst, W. Va., southeasterly to 
Weaver, approximately 3 miles. 

WasasH.—Defers Dividend.—Directors 
of this company have deferred action on 
the quarterly dividend of $1.25 on the pre- 
ferred A stock and no action was taken 
on preferred B dividends on which $5 
annually has been paid for the past four 
years. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan. 27. week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 94.30 89.61 130.60 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 94.52 94.07 92.10 


Dividends Declared 


Illinois Central—Common, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable March 2 to holders of record February 
6; Preferred, $3.00, semi-annually, payable March 
2 to holders of record February 6. 

International Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Jan- 
uary 31 to holders of record January 31. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—$1.75, quarter- 
ly, payable February 28 to holders of record 
February 13. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.50, quarter- 
ly, payable March 19 to holders of record Febru- 
ary 28. 

Reading.—Preferred, 
March 12 to holders of 


$.50, quarterly, payable 


record 


February 19. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—TIix 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the North Plains & Santa F< 
acquire from the Panhandle & Santa |*¢ 
a line extending from Amarillo, Ty 
northward 100.5 miles, and to complete the 
construction of such portion of this li: 
as is not already built. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—The general con- 
tract for the construction of a new freight 
shed at Fort William, Ont., to replace 
one destroyed by fire in 1930 has been 
awarded to B. W. Graham & Sons, 
Moosejaw, Sask. This structure on pile 
foundations will have outside dimensions 
of 900 ft. by 60 ft. and will involve the 
expenditure of about $150,000. 


Missourt Paciric.—A contract for the 
foundation work for the construction of 
a 2,500,000-bu. reinforced concrete grain 
elevator at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
awarded to the List & Weatherly Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. It is expected 
that bids will be requested for the con- 
struction of the superstructure of the ele- 
vator about March 1. 


New YorK CENtTRAL.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
advised this road that it does nat consider 
excessive the bid of $31,922 submitted by 
H. R. Beebe, Inc., of Utica, N. Y., for 
work covering the reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying its tracks over the 
Trenton-Prospect-Remsen State highway 
in Trenton, N. Y. The Commission, 
having previously ordered the reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge, has now directed the 
New York Central to award the necessary 
contract, and begin the work as soon as 
practicable. 

Stockton, CALir.—Examiner © Thomas 
F. Sullivan of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 1n a proposed report, 
recommended that the commission deny 
an application by the Southern Pacific for 
authority to construct a terminal line of 
3.7 miles to serve the port of Stockton, 
Calif., but that the Western Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
had filed separate applications for author- 
ity to build similar lines, be authorized to 
construct jointly a line serving the port 
area and connecting with their lines and 
tracks owned by the city of Stockton. 
He also recommends that an applicatict 
by the city to construct an additional line 
he denied, but that the Southern Pacific 
be authorized to join with the Santa Fe 
and Western Pacific, upon agreement, in 
the construction of the joint line. 


has 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a highway subway under 
the tracks of this company at Jennings 
avenue, Fort Worth, Tex., has_ been 
awarded to Butcher & Sweeney, [ort 
Worth. The total cost of this structure, 
which will be about $225,000, will be 
borne by both the railroad and the city 
of Fort Worth. 
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ARNEGI 


Product of Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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... the Mark of 
EXTRA SERVICE 


The ever-increasing weight and speed of modern transportation throw 
a tremendous burden on equipment, particularly on wheels. To meet 
this condition, we are now prepared to furnish special heat treated wrought 
steel wheels for passenger, engine truck and locomotive tender service: 
also heat treated wheels for electric railway service, and single and double 
flanged crane wheels. The process of heat treatment, varying for different 
types of service, produces a wheel with an especially tough rim and with 
high physical properties—a wheel that is highly resistant to wear. 


“R T”’ stamped on your wheels means Rim-Toughened. It indicates 
the additional refinement of heat treatment. It is the mark of extra 


service—of extra stamina to endure the heavy loads of present-day 
transportation. 


Our wheel engineers are at your service. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. R. Pitcher, vice-president, treasurer 
and general manager of the Silverton 
Northern, has been appointed president, 
succeeding Otto Mears, resigned and C. 
M. Pitcher has been appointed vice- 
president and treasurer. J. R. Pitcher, 
III, has been appointed secretary suc- 
ceeding J. B. Frank. resigned. 


Jackson Appointed C. & E. lI. 
President-Retired 


William J. 


J. Jackson, chairman of the 
executive 


committee of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois for the past five years, 
has retired from that position and has 
been given the title of president-retired. 
Charles T. O’Neal, who was elected 
president of the railroad on January 1, 
has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee to succeed Mr. Jack- 
son. 

Mr. Jackson, with retirement as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
has completed nearly 54 years of railway 
service. His service with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois has covered a period of 
nearly 40 years. He was born at Toronto, 
Ont., on December 28, 1859, and after 
attending the grammar and normal schools 
6f that city obtained his first railroad 
experience at the age of 17 years as a 
machinist’s helper in the shops of the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 


also 


his 





William J. 


Jackson 


National). Later he served on that road 
and the Chicago & Grand Trunk (now 
the Grand Trunk Western) as a freight 
clerk at Toronto, chief claim clerk at 
Chicago, and general freight foreman 
and assistant agent at the latter point. 
In 1891 Mr. Jackson became assistant 
local agent on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois at Chicago and from 1893 to 1909 
he served that road in turn as local agent, 
assistant general superintendent, general 
superintendent and general manager. He 


was then elected vice-president and 
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general manager and when the C. & E. L. 
was placed in receivership in 1913 he was 
appointed its receiver, as well as acting 
as president of the corporate company. 
Mr. Jackson served as receiver of the 
Chicago & Eastern [llinois until its reor- 
ganization in 1922, with the exception 
of the period from July, 1918, to February, 
1920, when he was its federal manager 
under the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. In January, 1922, Mr. Jackson 
was elected president, then becoming 
chairman of the executiye committee in 
July, 1925. 


Gaston C. Hand, who has been suc- 
ceeded as vice-president and secretary 
of the Kansas City Southern by J. J. 
Weiss, as announced in Railway Age of 
January 10, page 175, was born at Bel- 
mont, N. C., on July 2, 1870. He re- 
ceived his education at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege (now Belmont Academy), Phila- 
delphia Law School and New York Uni- 
versity. In 1891 he entered railroad 





Gaston C. Hand 


Line as 
operator, 


service with the Atlantic Coast 
station agent and telegraph 
serving in that capacity until 1893. 
From 1893 to 1896 he served as dis- 
patcher’s apprentice and train dispatcher, 
and in 1896 he became chief clerk of the 
traffic and transportation departments. 
In 1901, he joined the transportation de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania. From 
1902 to 1904 he was engaged in banking 
and during the period from 1904 to 1908 
lie served as statistican of the firm of 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. From 
1908 to 1909, he was connected with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as ex- 
aminer. In 1909 he entered the service 
of the Kansas City Southern as secre- 
tary, and in 1918 was appointed also 
vice-president of that road and several 
subsidiary companies. 


T. E. Brooks, who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operation of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., has been 
connected with that railroad for nearly 
49 vears. He was born at Ashley, IIl., 


on December 4, 1865, and entered rail- 
way service in 1882 as a night operator 
on the L. & N. at that point. 
railway 


Previous 


to his entry into service he 
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studied telegraphy for two years on the 


Subsequently 
railroad 


Louisville & Nashville. 
he was advanced on that suc- 
cessively through the positions of agent 
and dispatcher at Ashley, timekeeper 
and chief clerk to the assistant superin 





T. E. Brooks 


tendent at Evansville, Ind., secretary to 
the division superintendent at Louisville, 
chief clerk to the superintendent of trans- 
portation at Louisville, master of trains 


on the Memphis division, and general 
agent, assistant division superintendent 
and division superintendent at various 


points. In 1920 Mr. Brooks was_ pro- 
moted to assistant general manager, with 
headquarters at Louisville, peing further 
promoted to general manager of the 
Louisville & Nashville in 1923. His elec- 
tion as vice-president became effective on 
January 16. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Effective February 1, D. G. Baird, 
secretary of the Lehigh Valley, will as- 
sume also the position of treasurer, and 
A. F. Bayfield, treasurer, will become 
comptroller succeeding J. I. Morrison, 
retired. Both will have headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., as before. 


James A. Simpson, assistant treasurer 
of the Southern Pacific, has been elected 
treasurer, with headquarters as before 
at New York, succeeding George M. 
Thornton, who rétired from active serv- 
ice on January 16. E. J. Goodwin, 
transfer agent at New York, has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson was born on June 12, 
1883, at Bonhill, Scotland, and received 
his education at Glasgow University. In 
1905, he entered railway service with the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific system, 
which roads were later segregated, and 
in 1913, he became transfer agent of the 
Southern Pacific. In 1925, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer, the posi 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Thornton had been connected with 
the Southern Pacific Lines for 37 years. 
He was born at Newportville, Pa., on 


‘May 22, 1863, and gained his first busi 
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AGATHON 
NICKEL 


Molyb-denum 
IRON 





An Epidemic of Parts Failures 
Checked by the “Metal Doctor’ 





PRINGS on the new equipment were 

failing with appalling frequency. De- 

signs were checked. Manufacture was 
looked to. And yet, the failures continued. 
@ Republic metallurgists were appealed 
to. Conditions were analyzed; metallurgical 
examinations made, and a special alloy 
steel was chosen to remedy the trouble. 


@ No longer is steel just steel. Alloys have 
given the metallurgist a multitude of steels 
with varying qualities with which to meet 
varying conditions of service. 
| @ For all these conditions, metallurgists of 
the Republic Steel Corporation have devel- 
oped in the country's largest metallurgical 
research laboratories special alloy steels 
and irons. 
. @ These better materials are proving of the 
greatest assistance in controlling the rising 
tide of maintenance. 
@ Where materials are a problem, consult 
the Republic Steel Corporation. 






Central Alloy Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 
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ness experience in the general merchan- 
dizing business in 1881. In 1893 he en- 
tered railway service in the treasury de- 
partment of the Southern Pacific, being 
advanced through various minor posi- 
tions until 1918 when he was promoted 
to assistant treasurer at New York. Mr. 
Thornton was elected treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific in 1926, and at the time 
of his retirement he was also treasurer 
of the Nacozari and assistant treasurer 
of the Northwestern Pacific, the South- 
ern Pacific of Mexico and the Texas & 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Goodwin was born on October 
1888, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and re- 
ceived his education at Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. He entered rail- 
road service in September, 1903, with 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific sys- 
tem. When the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific were segregated, he 
went with the Southern Pacific and has 
been in the continuous service of that 
road to date. In 1917, he became chief 
clerk of the transfer department. On 
November 1, 1925, he was appointed 
transfer agent, which position he will 
retain in addition to undertaking the 
newly assigned duties of assistant treas- 
urer. 


26, 


OPERATING 


Albert S. Twombly, superintendent of 
the Portland division of the Boston & 
Maine, has been granted a six weeks 
leave of absence to act as operating ad- 
visor of the Consolidated Railroads of 
Cuba, and G. W. Blake, assistant super- 
intendent of the Fitchburg division, has 
been appointed acting superintendent. of 
the Portland division. 


William E. Smith, who has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., has been in the service 
of that road for nearly 50 years. He was 
born at Georgetown, Ga., on September 





William E. Smith 


13, 1868, and obtained his first railway 
experience as a water boy on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at the age of 12 years. 
During the following 24 years he was 
advanced successively through the posi- 
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tions of messenger and assistant agent, 
section laborer, section foreman, clerk in 
the roadmaster’s office, supervisor of 
construction, track supervisor and road 


master. In 1905 Mr. Smith was promot- 
ed to assistant division superintendent 
at Birmingham, Ala., then being ap- 


pointed superintendent of construction, 
with headquarters at Louisville, in 1912. 
He was promoted to division superin- 
tendent at Birmingham in 1915 and was 
further promoted to assistant general 
manager with headquarters at Louisville, 
in 1924. His advancement to general 
manager of the Louisville & Nashville 
became effective on January 16. 


James J. Jordan, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Coast di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been engaged in railway work for nearly 
26 years, all of which have been in the 
service of that railroad. He was born 
in 1888 at Rocklin, Cal., and obtained 
his first railway experience at the age 
of 17 years as a locomotive fireman on 
the Southern Pacific. Later he was ad- 
vanced successively through the posi- 





James J. Jordan 


tions of yardman, engine foreman, yard- 
master at the Roseville (Ore.) terminal, 
general yardmaster at Reno, Nev., and 
night yardmaster and general yard- 
master at the Sacramento (Cal.) termi- 
nal. In 1915 Mr. Jordan was advanced 
to assistant trainmaster of the Sacra- 
mento division, and six months later he 
was promoted to trainmaster. In 1917 
he was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the San Francisco 
terminal, then being transferred to the 
general manager’s staff in 1920. He was 
transferred to the Coast division, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, in No- 
vember, 1926, his promotion to super- 
intendent of that division becoming ef- 
fective on January 1. 


TRAFFIC 


B. L. Polson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at San Francisco, Cal. 


J. J. van Burk, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
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cago & Eastern Jllinois, with headquar 
ters at Chicago, succeeding J. J. Clark 
deceased. 


George W. Wood, whio has been pro 
moted to general through freight age 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has bee: 
engaged in railway work for nearly 2 





George W. Wood 


years. He was born at Cincinnati, on 
April 4, 1888, and entered railway service 
at the age of 16 years as a clerk for the 
Kanawha Despatch Routes in that city. 
After occupying various clerical posi- 
tions with the Kanawha Despatch he 
was advanced to soliciting agent in 1912 
and to traveling freight agent in 1916. 
Mr. Wood entered the service of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as soliciting agent 
at Cincinnati in 1920. Two years later, 
he was advanced to general agent at 
the same point where he remained until 
1924 when he was promoted to general 
traveling agent at Chicago. In 1927 he 


was promoted to general western 
freight agent at Chicago, then becoming 
assistant general freight agent at the 


same point in 1930. His further promo- 
tion to general through freight agent at 
Cincinnati became effective on Januar) 


1, 1931. 


William McL. Pomeroy, who has, been 
appointed freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. as announced in Railway 
Age of January 17, page 219, was born 
on March 7, 1887, at Chambersburg, Pa.. 
and is a graduate of Princeton Un1- 
versity. He began his railroad’ career 
with the Pennsylvania on March 2, 1909. 
as clerk in the office of the general 
freight agent at Philadelphia, Pa. On 
October 1, 1911, Mr. Pomeroy was ap- 
pointed freight solicitor at Buffalo, N. 
Y. In July, 1914, he became chief clerk 


in the office of the division freight 
agent at Erie, Pa. From July 1, 1915 to 
March 1, 1916, he. served as agent at 


Philadelphia, Pa., for the Empire Line 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) and dur- 
ing the period between March 1, 1916 
and Angust 7, 1917, he was freight 
solicitor at Harrisburg, .Pa. for the 
Union Line (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). From August 7, 1917 to March 
1, 1919, he was engaged in military serv- 
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SUSTAINED 
BOILER 














PRESSURE 


is absolutely necessary in this day of rapid 
transportation. FIREBARS not only pro- 


vide it through 


BETTER FIRES 


but, it is a noteworthy fact that not a single 
steam failure from fire conditions is re- 
corded with the thin and evenly burning 


fires that exist. 






FIREBAR CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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ice. In 1919 he re-entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania as representative in 
the office of the general freight agent at 
Philadelphia. From 1920 to 1921 he 
served as special agent in the same of- 
fice and in 1921 he became assistant in- 
dustrial agent. From January to July, 
1922, he served as chief clerk in the of- 





William McL. Pomeroy 


fice of the traffic manager at Pittsburgh, 
and on the latter date he was promoted 
to division freight agent at Buffalo. On 
August 1, 1925, he was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, and on October 16, 1927, he was 
advanced to general freight agent. He 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
Philadelphia on April 1, 1929, the posi- 
‘tion he held until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


A. R. Walker, general foreman in 
charge of the maintenance of electrical 
rolling stock of the Illinois Central, has 


been promoted to electrical engineer 
equipment, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding G. T. Goddard, de- 
ceased. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


S. T. W. Green has been appointed 
valuation engineer and real estate agent 
of the Lehigh & New England, with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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J. S. Gillum, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia Terminal di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at West Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been promoted to division engineer of 
the Erie & Ashtabula division, with 
headquarters at New Castle, Pa. 


SPECIAL 


R. R. Hackett, chief insurance inspec- 
tor of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of insurance, 
succeeding B. S. Mace, recently de- 
ceased. Mr. Hackett has been in the 
continuous service of the B. & Q. since 
August 3, 1900. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Speirs, assistant engineer 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, died on January 20 at the age of 
5. 


H, C. Stevens, general storekeeper of 
the Wabash and the Ann Arbor, died 
suddenly from a heart attack at Toledo, 
O., on January 12. 


Charles R. Brent, who retired as as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., 
in 1922, died at his home in that city on 
January 14. 


Louis K. Wenning, who was auditor 
of receipts of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, from 1899 to 1908, died at 
Munich, Germany, on January 5 at the 
age of 72 years. 


Eli P. Clark, who was president and 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., from its or- 
ganization in 1896 until its acquisition 
by the Southern Pacific and consolida- 
tion with the Pacific Electric in 1910, 
died in Los Angeles on January 16, at 
the age of 83 years. 


John A. Cochrane, who retired in 
April, 1930, as assistant to the vice- 
president of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died at 
his home in that city on January 20. 
He had been assistant to the vice pres- 
ident in charge of operation since 1917. 


William T. Cannon, who retired as 
secretary, treasurer and purchasing agent 
of the Indianapolis Union in 1917, died 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on January 18 at 


Canadian Pacific 4-6-4 Type Locomotive Built by the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd. 
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the age of 75 years. Mr. Cannon was 
born at Logansport, Ind., and when 17 
years old became a ticket clerk on the 
Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago (now part 
of the Wabash). In 1888, he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Indianapolis 
Union, later taking over the duties of 
secretary and then of purchasing agent. 
Since his retirement from railway serv- 
ice in 1917, Mr. Cannon had been pres- 
ident of the Railroad Men’s Building and 
Savings Association, a mutual benefit or- 
ganization which he aided in founding in 


1887. 


C. L. Doub, assistant engineer, elec- 
tric traction, of the Reading at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died of pneumonia at his 
home in Oreland, Pa., on January 21. 
Mr. Doub was born on June 3, 1897, at 
Washington, D. C. He worked as sub- 
station operator with the Hagerstown & 
Frederick Railroad prior to entering 
Johns-Hopkins University, where he was 
graduated in electrical engineering in 
1919. After his graduation he became 
connected with the railway engineering 





C. Lt. Doub 


department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and was employed by 
that company three years. He next was 
engaged for one year with the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Company 
on special traction studies. From 1923 
to 1927 he was emploved by the Illinois 
Central on its Chicago terminal electri- 
fication, and in 1927 he became assistant 
engineer, electric traction, engaged in the 
electrification of the suburban lines of 
the Reading in Philadelphia, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 


CANADIAN PACI FI 


